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The Business Situation in Texas 


Business activity in Texas ended the first half of the 
year at the highest level for the postwar period after 
climbing with almost no setback for twelve months. 
Since the invasion of South Korea did not begin until 
nearly the end of June, the increase in business during 
the first half of 1950 cannot be attributed to the war. 
It will not be possible to evaluate the effect of the war 
on Texas business until more data are available for 
July, so it seems worth while at this point to summarize 
the state of business as reflected in the data for June and 
for the first six months of 1950. 

The index of business activity compiled by the Bureau 
of Business Research stood at 234.5 in June, an all-time 
high and a rise of 6.7% from December 1949. The 
average for the first six months of 1950 was 8.2% above 
the average of the same period in 1949, while the June 
1950 index was 12.2% above June 1949. 

The following table shows the comparison between 
the components of the index during the first half of 
1950 and the first half of 1949. Only the components of 
the index measuring the activity of the oil industry 
showed a decline between 1949 and 1950, but both re- 
finery operations and production of crude reversed their 
downward trend during the first half of this year and 
started to climb in June. 

The low point of the index of crude oil production was 
in February when the index stood at 153.7. The June 
index at 182.3 represented an increase of 18.6% from 
the low of four months earlier. The index of crude 
runs to stills did not reach its low until April and by 
June had risen to 156.4, an increase of 6.3%. The re- 
finery strike in Port Arthur continued to have a de- 
pressing effect on the total of crude runs to stills in 
the State. 

The other components of the index showed a strong 
rise between the end of 1949 and June 1950, and for 
each series the first half of 1950 was substantially ahead 
of the first half of 1949. The rise of 63.5% in building 


permits adjusted for changes in building costs was the 
greatest of any of the components, and the rise in 
miscellaneous freight carloadings was the smallest. Re- 
tail sales, industrial power consumption and total power 
consumption showed substantial increases and contrib- 
uted to the over-all rise in the composite index. 


INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN TEXAS, 
AND COMPONENT SERIES, 1935-39=100 
(adjusted for seasonal variation) 


January to June 
(average month) 


— Percent 
Series Weight 1949 1950 change 
Retail sales, adjusted for price 
CEES OR aD eee 205.3 217.3 + 58 
Industrial power consumption 14.8 303.2 330.2 + 8.9 
Crude oil runs to stills _.___ 4.5 168.3 155.4 — 17.7 
Electric power consumption. 3.0 347.6 384.4 + 10.6 
Miscellaneous freight 
peronnings oo TS 132.3 135.8 + 2.6 
Urban building permits, 
adjusted for price change. 3.8 272.9 446.2 + 63.5 
Crude petroleum production. 8.6 166.8 163.7 — 19 
INDEX OF BUSINESS 
ACTIVITY (Composite) — 100.0 208.8 225.9 + 8.2 


A check on the accuracy of the index of business 
activity is supplied each month by the Bureau’s index 
of bank debits, based on data collected by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Dallas from the banks in 20 leading 
Texas cities. Debits by the banks to individual accounts 
represent payments made in business transactions, and 
variations in the total of such payments are taken as 
measures of the changes in the total dollar volume of 
business transactions. This measures essentially the same 
fluctuations as the composite index of business activity, 
and the changes in the index of bank debits would there- 
fore be expected to follow somewhat the same pattern 
as the composite index. Since the index of bank debits 
is affected by changes in the level of prices as well as 
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the physical volume of business, while the composite 
index reflects only the changes in physical volume, it 
is to be expected that the bank debits index would be 
much higher. It can be seen by comparing the chart of 
the index of bank debits with the index of business ac- 
tivity that the bank debits index is more than double the 
business activity index. 

Before entering into a consideration of the possible 
effects of the Korean war on Texas business, it may be 
profitable to analyze briefly the factors that have been 
responsible for the strong rise that has been taking 
place in business for twelve months prior to the start 
of the fighting. The data compiled by the Bureau of 
Business Research for July 1949 gave the first indica- 
tion that the downward trend in business that had been 
under way since the fall of 1948 had been reversed. 
From that date to the present the recovery from the 
mild slump has been steady and persistent, with fewer 
departures of individual series from the direction of the 
general trend than usually occurs. The reversal of the 
downward trend a year ago apparently was the result 
of the change in business policy with respect to inven- 
tories and the continued demand on the part of con- 
sumers for durable goods. Housing and automobiles 
were outstanding in this latter category, with furniture 
and household appliances also strong. 

The strength of the demand for durable consumer 
goods can be seen in the index of sales of durable goods 
stores; the average of this index for the first six months 
of 1949 was 446.5, but for the same period of 1950 it 
averaged 528.3, an increase of 18.3%. The stores in- 
cluded in the durable goods group are automobile deal- 
ers, jewelry stores, furniture and household appliance 
stores and hardware and building material stores. The 
remaining establishments, classified as nondurable goods 
stores, reported a decline in sales for the first half of 
1950 in comparison with the first half of 1949. The 
index for the first six months of this year averaged 339.6, 
in comparison with an average of 357.9 for the first half 
of 1949, 

An even stronger demand for durable goods can be 
seen in the data on urban construction authorized dur- 
ing the first half of 1950 in comparison with the same 
period a year ago. The Bureau’s index of building con- 
struction based on building permits issued by cities 
averaged 839.0 for the first six months of this year, 
66.1% higher than the average (505.2) for the same 
period of 1949. The index for June was 890.5, almost 
nine times the value of construction authorized in the 
base period. It should be noted that the index of build- 


ing permits used in the computation of the composite 
index of business activity was adjusted for the changes 
in building costs. Since building costs are approxi- 
mately double the prewar level, the value of building 
permits after adjustment for changes in building costs 
are only about half that at current ‘values. 

Industrial production in Texas rose steadily during 
the first half of 1950, with the Bureau’s index of indus- 
trial power consumption 341.9 in June compared with 
322.8 in December. The average for the first half of 
1950 was 330.2, up 8.9% from the 303.2 average for 
the first half of last year. The most important exception 
to this general trend was petroleum refining, which was 
lower this year than a year ago, although the total 
amount of crude runs to stills increased in both May and 
June. 

Farm cash income showed a decline of 5.7% in the 
first half of 1950 when compared with the same period 
of 1949, resulting mostly from the decline in prices re- 
ceived by farmers. Prices were rising even before the 
beginning of the war in Korea, and with the stimulus 
coming from the war this factor in the computation of 
farm income probably will continue to improve during 
the year. However, smaller cotton and wheat crops this 
year will have a depressing effect on the total of farm 
cash income in the months during which the big crops 
are marketed. 

The index of wholesale prices compiled by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics continued to climb steadily through- 
out the first half of 1950, reflecting in general the in- 
creasing strength in the demand for all kinds of goods 
that is a normal part of a cyclical upswing in business 
activity. With the beginning of the war in Korea the 
demand for commodities increased sharply, with the 
result that prices since the end of June are showing 
much accelerated rises, and talk of inflation controls 
is becoming common. If an all-out war effort is under- 
taken, it seems inevitable that this rise in prices will 
become much stronger unless controls are instituted. 

The first and most obvious effect of the present 
emergency on the business situation in Texas and all 
the rest of the country is to insure that there will be 
no immediate decline from the present high level of 
business activity. The new orders for munitions will be 
added to strong demand already existing and the new 
demand stimulated by consumers’ fears of shortages and 
rationing to come. This demand has already absorbed 
the retail stocks of certain commodities and appears to 
be strong enough to absorb the output of industry at 
peak levels for an indefinite period to come. It appears 
likely that some form of allocation of certain scarce 
materials may be needed even before orders for muni- 
tions are placed. If a large scale procurement program 
is initiated by the services, various controls will be 
inevitable, and they will very likely result in a reduc- 
tion in the production of certain types of consumer 
goods. Since one can only speculate at this time as to 
the course the war in Korea will take, it is impossible 
to forecast what will happen to business; the only course 
the businessman can take is to watch events closely and 
make his business plans according to the developments 
as they occur. 
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TRADE 
Retail Trade 


(The movement of goods into the hands of consumers is one of 
the fundamental series of statistical data on business activity, since 
for business to be sound the volume of retail trade must be good. 
During a period of inflation an increase in sales results from a rise 
in prices as well as from an imcrease in the t of b The 
fluctuations in retail credit ratios are important conditioning factors 
of the volume of trade. Newspaper advertising linage and postal 
receipts are dary trade indicators.) 








International developments have jolted the mercantile 
world completely out of the patterns of thinking and 
planning that characterized it a few weeks ago. That 
consumer incomes will remain high appears a certainty 
even as production is shifted from consumer goods to 
military equipment and supplies and even though the 
instalment credit base may be controlled. If and as 
it becomes necessary to channel metals and other stra- 
tegic materials away from civilian use, patronage is 
bound to shift from durable goods, as they become less 
available, to nondurables. Of the latter, the nation ap- 
pears to have comfortably large stocks in most lines, 
supported by huge productive capacity. 

“Scare buying” by customers has confused any rea- 
sonable estimates of continuing demand; much of it 
anticipates business “normally” to be expected later. 
Shifting from earlier fear of overstocks, merchants are 
now buying more heavily against price rises and to 
assure supplies of goods at dates earlier than originally 
planned. Firmer mercantile prices appear due in part 
to earlier price increases in the raw materials markets. 
But aspects of sellers’ and “gray” markets are already 
reported, as in building material specialties. 

In Texas, total retail sales in June dropped 1.6% 
from May but rose 9.2% from June 1949. Continning 
their climb of the past eight years, sales of durable 
goods topped 1949 by 25.9% for June and by 18.4% for 
the first six months. In contrast, nondurables reported 
decreases of 1.6% for June and 5.2% for the six months, 
continuing the sales decreases from the year earlier that 
have been noted since December 1948. 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 


(in millions of dollars) 








Percent change 





June 1950 June 1950 Jan. ee 1950 





Type of June Jan.-June from from fro 
store 1950 1950 June 1949 May 1950 Jan. be onl 1949 
TOTAL $552.8 $38,130.0 + 9.2 — 16 + 3.5 
Durable goods __... 250.1 1,320.3 + 25.9 + 3.5 + 18.4 
Nondurable goods. 302.6 1,809.8 — 1.6 — 65.5 — 65.2 





—— = 





The only kinds of stores not averaging sales decreases 
from May were automotive stores (up 4.5%), lumber, 
building material and hardware dealers (+4.6%), food 
stores (+2.3%) and office supply stores (+2.2%). 
The largest average increases over June 1949 were 
recorded for automotive stores (46.4%), lumber, build- 
ing material and hardware dealers (26.6%), office sup- 
ply dealers (25.8%) and liquor stores (21.9%). 

Among the Texas crop-reporting districts, all twelve 
averaged increases over June 1949 ranging from 12.0% 


(Coastal Prairies) to 35.2% (Trans-Pecos) and 43.7% 


RETAIL SALES TRENDS BY KINDS OF BUSINESS 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau 
of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 








Number of 
reporting June 1950 Jan. —— 1950 
establish- from fro 

Business ments May 1950 Jan. uae 1949 
Annan aoe ORT — 20.1 + 0.7 
Automotive stores 28 + 4.5 + 31.1 
Country general stores 3050 — 3.8 — 17.5 
Department stores —......... 75 — 15.7 + 2.7 
Drug stores en -- 49 + 4.5 
Eating and dinlios alias cnc: — 17 — 0.8 
Piles tition: —...__..._....... F560 — 0.9 + 6.8 
Ee | — 34.2 — 1.7 
Food stores __.____ ce teenicbaas | + 2.3 + 6.2 
Furniture and houstheld - anions SUB — 3.9 + 17.8 
General merchandise stores _....... 69 — 10.7 — 46 
ans! Mae — 11.3 + 0.2 
Liquor stores —__ ikon | — 8.5 + 12.2 
Lumber, building watered and 

hardware stores —-.-...... 318 + 4.6 + 22.1 
Office, store and school wel 


DE ae + 2.2 + 11.1 








(Southern High Plains). (See map under Agriculture.) 
For the six months of 1950 over the same period of 
1949, the leaders were the Southern High Plains (33.4%) 
and the Red Bed Plains (20.2%). By city-size groups, 
largest sales increases for June and for the six months 
over 1949 were averaged by cities of 2,500 to 50,000 
and by those over 100,000. 

Of the 33 cities reported individually, 30 averaged 
increases for June over a year ago and a slightly different 
30 for the six months of 1950. Largest sales increases for 
June were reported for Lubbock (51.3%), Henderson 
(50.9%), El Paso (35.7%), San Angelo (33.8%), 
Abilene (32.2%) and Austin (31.0%). The leading 
cities for the six months of 1950 were Lubbock (40.5%), 
Plainview (28.7%), Denton (27.0%), Wichita Falls 
(24.3%), San Angelo (22.1%) and Austin (22.0%). 


RETAIL SALES TRENDS BY CITY-SIZE GROUPS 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau 
of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 





Number of 








reporting June 1950 Jan.-June 1950 
establish- from from 

Population ments May 1950 Jan.-June 1949 
RN inti tccitcniciroenntcremernt 1,505 — 6.1 + 13.3 
50,000 to 100,000 _._............. 326 — 65.1 + 6.2 
2,500 to 50,000 a — 08 + 14.4 
TR RO sec ee . 148 + 4.2 + 93 








After preliminary revision to reflect the data furnished 
by the 1948 Census of Business, the newly estimated 
index (416.4) of total retail sales (based on 1935-39 
and adjusted for seasonal variation) again touched a 
new high point in June. The nearest earlier indexes had 
been 412.0 in December 1948 and 408.6 in May 1950. 
Deflated to remove the effects of price changes, the ad- 
justed total sales index at 224.2 topped the previous 
high point of 221.9 in May 1950 and points of 217-218 
in the three months preceding it. 
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INDEX OF TEXAS RETAIL SALES 


ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 
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The durable goods index (578.9) at a new high point 
showed sharp rises from 550.8 in May and 531.6 in 
March 1950 and 504.1 in September 1949—all earlier 
high points. For nondurables, the index at 339.9 stood 
lower than the indexes since July 1947 except for July- 
October 1949 and January-March 1950. (Revised indexes 
for individual lines are not yet available.) 

The ratio of credit sales to total net sales in June for 
75 Texas department and apparel stores averaged: 1950, 
64.8% ; 1949, 62.3% ; 1948, 59.3%; 1947, 56.2%; 1946, 
52.0%. Largest percentages were in Dallas (73.8%), 
Beaumont (68.0%), Fort Worth (61.8%) and Corpus 
Christi (60.6%), and, by types, among the larger depart- 
ment stores (67.6%) and the dry goods and apparel 
shops (67.4%). The average collection ratios stood: 


CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 


(in percent) 





1950, 46.6% ; 1949, 49.4%; 1948, 51.4%; 1947, 54.2%; 
1946, 62.3%. Largest collection ratios were in Lubbock 
(58.7%), Austin (55.2%), Houston (52.3%) and Fort 
Worth (51.7%), and among dry goods and apparel shops 
(56.4%) and men’s clothing stores (54.2%). Collec- 
tion ratios were improved over 1949 in Bryan, Cleburne; 
Houston and Lubbock. 

Advertising linage in 34 Texas newspapers in June 
averaged 1.6% below May but 7.3% above a year ago. 
Of these papers, 19 reported increases from May 1950 
while 26 were ahead of June 1949. 

Sales of gasoline subject to tax totaled 237,235 thou- 
sand gallons in May, 12.8% over April 1950 and 12.2% 
above May 1949. Sales to the federal government 
amounted to 14,272 thousand gallons, or 26.5% up 
from April but 63.6% down from a year ago. The 
seasonally adjusted index of gasoline sales (1935-39= 
100) stood at 236.7 in May against 211.0 a year earlier. 

Visitors to State parks in June numbered 408,965 in 
130,530 cars, or 6.3% more visitors in 1.0% more cars 
than a year earliez. 

Postal receipts of 74 Texas cities averaged 3.3% 
under May 1950 but 10.4% over June 1949. For the 
six months of 1950, receipts were 6.2% larger than a 
year earlier. Of these cities, 37 reported increases over 
May 1950, 56 increased over June 1949 and 57 were 
ahead of last year for the six months. The index of 
postal receipts stood at 303.5 in June against 276.9 a 
year ago. 


POSTAL RECEIPTS* 

















Ratio of Ratio of 

credit sales collections to 

Number _ to net sales* outstandingst 
a June June June June 
Classification stores 1950 1949 1950 1949 
ALL STORES 75 64.8 62.3 46.6 49.4 

BY CITIES 

Austin 6 55.8 53.0 55.2 60.3 
Beaumont 3 68.0 65.0 47.5 49.9 
Bryan _ 3 48.8 48.9 49.2 47.2 
Cleburne 3 39.0 37.2 42.7 40.2 
Corpus Christi 3 60.6 64.7 48.1 54.4 
Dallas 13 73.8 70.8 44.9 47.0 
El Paso 3 57.3 52.9 36.6 42.5 
Fort Worth 5 61.8 61.4 51.7 55.0 
Houston 7 54.1 51.6 52.3 50.7 
Lubbock 3 52.6 52.8 58.7 54.8 
San Antonio 4 54.1 52.7 49.2 51.0 


Waco 5 57.5 56.6 50.9 53.1 
BY TYPE OF STORE 


Department stores (over 


$1 million) 22 67.6 64.8 45.0 48.0 
Department stores (under 

$1 million) r 8 49.0 48.1 48.1 50.5 
Dry goods and apparel stores 7 67.4 63.7 56.4 58.4 
Women’s specialty shops 24 55.1 64.7 50.2 51.5 
Men’s clothing stores 14 60.2 57.9 54.2 56.6 

BY VOLUME OF NET SALES 

(1949) 
Over $3,000,000 _ 19 68.0 65.5 45.2 48.3 
$1,500,000 to $3,000,000 12 57.4 56.9 54.2 53.6 
$500,000 to $1,500,000 - 20 52.9 50.4 51.5 55.2 
$250,000 to $500,000 _ 16 47.1 44.5 48.1 49.7 
Less than $250,000 aul Oe 45.9 40.0 44.0 44.0 








*Credit sales divided by net sales. 
tCollections during the month divided by the total] accounts unpaid on 
the first of the month. 





Percent change 




















Jan.-June 
January-June June 1950 from 
June —_—_---— from Jan.-June 

City 1950 1950 1949 May 1950 1949 
TOTAT, $3,830,928 $2,298,639 $21,638,064 — 3.3 + 6.2 
(| gee ere 9,060 55,970 58,092 —13.7 — 3.7 
Nees ooo - 3,736 22,537 21,527 + 24 + 4.7 
Brownfield an 8,557 25,673 24,952 —143 + 2.9 
Childress 3,869 26,253 23,827 — 15.4 + 10.2 
Cleburne _..... 7,457 44,984 39,826 + 1.2 + 13.0 
Coleman -......... 4,265 27,050 28,682 — 73 — 6.7 
BR fs 5,762 40,334 37,618 — 64 + 7.2 
Gainesville ___ 6,614 40,635 39,621 + 1.9 + 2.6 
Gladewater sad 4,166 25,923 27,064 — 53 — 4.2 
en 3,891 24,566 24,428 — 36 + 0.6 
Granbury —_._. 1,211 5,910 5,551 + 57.1 + 6.5 
Greenville ___...... 13,285 84,088 80,009 — 8.7 + 6.1 
Kenedy : 2,028 12,785 13,297 —15.2 — 3.9 
laws: 6,993 39,230 36,501 +134 + 7.5 
mea 7,201 38,162 32,770 + 5.7 + 16.5 
Littlefield Sicesmee 2,776 22,176 19,627 — 30.9 + 13.0 
jee ene 10,003 61,830 60,028 — 11.1 + 3.0 
eo anes 2,961 16,538 16,074 +175 + 2.9 
McAllen Shier ee 12,669 19,472 75,409 — 0.3 + 65.4 
Nacogdoches _..... 7,561 44,060 43,952 + 03 + 0.2 
New Braunfels __. 8,044 49,252 39,210 — 3.4 + 25.6 
Orange _...... ae 9,655 65,091 66,848 — 78 — 2.6 
Pampa _.. . 10,230 66,999 68,878 — 11.1 — 2.7 
Raymondville z 4,385 27,086 24,291 — 03 + 11.5 
| 5,703 34,836 32,751 + 3.7 + 6.4 
Snyder __ et 8,288 47,959 17,639 — 65.5 ainsi 
Vernon _.... a 7,999 48,565 44,095 + 64 + 10.1 
Victoria... 12,270 71,970 66,147 + 19 + 8.8 








*The total includes receipts for cities which are listed individually 
under ‘Local Business Conditions.” 
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Foreign Trade 


(Tonnage figures for export shipments from the principal ports 
of the State provide an accurate physical measure of the current 
volume of foreign export trade. Value figures for exports and 
imports, however, represent a more common measurement of foreign 
trade transactions, but they are subject to adjustment for price 
changes.) 

United States general imports rose from $583.4 mil- 
lion in April to $659.8 million in May as United States 
exports of domestic and foreign merchandise rose from 
$808.9 to $824.8 million during the same period. May 
imports were 5% above and exports 4% above their 
respective average monthly levels during the first quar- 
ter of 1950. Compared to 1949 monthly averages May 
imports were up 20% and exports were down 18%. 


1936-38 1947 1948 1949 
EXPORTS BY AREA 
(millions of dollars) 
TOTAL , 2,967 15,340 12,053 12,004 
N. North America _......... 462 2,114 1,945 1,958 
S. North America... _ 270 1,715 1,451 1,340 
South America .- ; 274 2,354 1,912 1,559 
OND 5,686 4,279 4,115 
16 ERP countries _.._- 1,129 5,296 4,182 4,072 
Eastern Europe 111 431 168 109 
IMPORTS BY AREA 
(millions of dollars) 
| Saar 5,756 7,124 6,626 
N. North America _...-._-. 352 1,128 1,594 1,552 
S. North America —___-. 248 1,016 946 942 
South America S325 1,254 1,560 1,502 
16 ERP countries... 607 695 977 843 
Eastern Europe... S25 77 87 39 
3 a ee 1,103 1,341 1,196 


Because of increased buying and price rises in this 
country since the beginning of the Korean affair, the 
Department of Agriculture has increased the sugar im- 
port quota for 1950 by 350 thousand short tons. Of 
this 98.64% will be added to the quota for Cuba. The 
United States imports about 70% of its requirements, 
about 50% from Cuba and Puerto Rico. 

High taxes on imported furs and oils, millions of 
dollars worth of which come from Russia, and elimina- 
tion of excise taxes on retail sales of furs of lower 
prices are being asked by domestic dealers. 


FOREIGN TRADE OF TEXAS PORTS 
(in millions of dollars) 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 











= = =x =x 





Percent change 


Apr. 1950 Apr. 1950 























Apr. Mar. Apr. from from 
Customs district 1950 1950 1949 Apr. 1949 Mar. 1950 
EXPORTS, TOTAL _ ¢ 118.7 50.5 
_ fee SSR ar 2.3 2.3 2.9 — 20.7 0.0 
NN | 90.0 104.3 ok eRe 
Laredo cancer 20.7 20.8 26.7 — 22.5 — 0.5 
OE tT 5.6 17.6 
IMPORTS, TOTAL _...__ 20.0 22.8 28.2 — 29.1 — 12.3 
IID ccchpticccisircpcesinlaiolen Ly 2.4 2.2 — 22.7 — 29.2 
Galveston si ciaieesacate SRE 14.2 18.5 — 36.2 — 16.9 
ES 6.3 5.9 4.2 + 50.0 + 6.8 
I aie di See 0.2 0.3 3.3 — 93.9 — 33.3 








*Exports denote only water-borne shipments for Galveston and Sabine. 
tNot available. 


Dollar-short Britain is pressing a trade drive in the 
United States that promises to boost its 1950 sales 25% 
above last year. American customers are helping out, 
but American competitors are building up resistance. 

President of the Mexican Chamber of Commerce in 
San Antonio has announced that the way has been 
cleared for shipment of goods into the San Antonio free 
trade zone without legal action. Also, the Chamber has 
collected data on export-import matters and is assembling 
a classified list of commodities available in Mexico for 
distribution to prospective purchasers. 

At the Port of Houston, May was the second best month 
in history for tonnage, only slightly under August 1948, 
showing a gain of 11.8% over May of last year. 
This ended ten consecutive months of decline and pushed 
ahead of 1949 traffic for the first time this year. During 
the first five months of the year 16,204,402 tons of cargo 
were handled, compared with 16,190,899 tons in the 
like period last year. 


WATER-BORNE FOREIGN TRADE AT TEXAS PORTS 
(in millions of dollars) 
Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 


Mar. 1950 Mar. 1950 















































Mar. Feb. Mar. from from 

Customs district 1950 1950 1949 Mar. 1949 Feb. 1950 
EXPORTS, TOTAL _.... 95.9 99.9 184.6 — 28.8 — 4.0 
ea! oe 90.0 92.7 114.7 —215 — 2.9 
fete OR 0.2 0.3 0.0 + 50.0 
eS et ee 5.6 7.0 92.6 —714 — 200 
IMPORTS, TOTAL _.... 15.7 12.8 25.5 — 38.4 + 22.7 
Galveston __. - 14.5 12.7 23.4 — 38.0 + 23.9 
Laredo 0.9 0.7 0.5 + 80.0 + 28.6 
Sabine 0.3 0.4 16 — 813 — 25.0 

WATER-BORNE COMMERCE AT TEXAS PORTS 
(tons) 

Percent change 

June 1950 June 1950 
June May June from from 

Port 1950 1950 1949 June 1949 May 1950 
TOTAL 1,601,865 1,622,100 1,306,212 +22.6 — 1.2 
Beaumont __. 12,675 12,274 11,036 +14.9 + 3.3 
Brownsville _.... 102,184 74,172 89,211 +14.5 +87.7 
Corpus Christi _. 1,487,056 1,535,654 1,205,965 +23.3 — 3.2 








EXPORT AND COASTAL CARS UNLOADED* 
Source: Car Service Division, Association of American Railroads 








Percent change 























Jan.-June 

January-June June 1950 from 
June ee from Jan.-June 

Port 1950 1950 1949 May 1950 1949 
TOTAL a) 79,856 112,811 + 7.1 — 29.2 
NN 150 1,831 1,096 + 23.0 + 67.1 
Port Arthur _ =e 104 2,614 9,532 va — 72.6 
NT TT ass. 551 3,590 2,699 — 19.1 + 83.0 
Houston __ 4,181 21,912 34,905 + 42.3 — 87.2 
Galveston .. 1,789 47,292 62,441 — 6.6 — 24.3 
Brownsville _.__ 505 1,982 1,944 + 46.8 + 2.0 
Corpus Christi ____ “ 80 635 278 + 63.3 Moos 








*Excluding coal. 
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PRODUCTION 


Manufacturing 


(The volume of manufacturing activity in any industrial area, 
varying regularly with the seasons, is a sensitive measure of the 
changes in business activity.) 

Production showed a general increase throughout the 
State during June. Even crude runs to stills, in spite of 
the Port Arthur refinery strike, rose slightly more than 
3% above seasonal expectations. The adjusted index of 
crude runs for June rose to 156.4, lagging only 1.7% 
behind the index of 159.1 for June 1949, Total runs 
for the year to date totaled 256,359 thousand barrels, 
7.6% behind last year’s first-half activity. 





WOEX OF CRUDE OIL RUNS TO STILLS IN TEXAS 


ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL 1935 -39« 100 
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REFINERY STOCKS* 
(in thousands of barrels) 


Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 








Percent change 





June 1950 June 1950 














June May June from from 
Section and item 1950 1950 1949 June 1949 May 1950 

TEXAS 
Gees... 2 16,8 21,638 19,446 + 2.1 — 8.2 
Distillate = . 9,319 7,074 10,948 — 14.8 + 81.7 
Mepeee? OT 4,418 9,050 — 47.7 + 17.2 
Kerosene _.. = - 8,842 3,148 4,255 — 9.7 + 22.0 
TEXAS GULF COAST 
epee: oo. 16817 18,233 15,267 + 82 — 94 
NSN 8,143 6,215 10,095 — 19.3 + 31.0 
CeO os OE 3,671 7,852 — 48.7 + 9.7 
wee: oo BBR 2,807 3,677 — 83 + 20.1 
INLAND TEXAS 
RI ic 8,405 4,179 —20.1 — 2.0 
eee SS 859 848 + 38.7 + 36.9 
I oe 711 TAT 1,198 — 40.7 — 48 
Kerosene ____.__. 470 341 5678 — 18.7 + 87.8 








*Figures shown for week ending nearest last day of month. 


Most refinery stocks continued to increase slightly 
but, like crude runs to stills, reflected the work stoppage 
in Port Arthur when compared to those of June 1949. 
Gasoline stocks declined 8.2% from May levels but 
showed the only increase over June 1949 (2.1%). Dis- 
tillate stocks rose 31.7% and kerosene 22.0% during 
the month but were 14.8 and 9.7%, respectively, below 
June 1949. Distillate stocks, showing the greatest drop, 
was 47.7% below the figures for a year ago. 


Bearing out the general trend, cotton manufacturing 
increased during June. Cotton consumption by Texas mills 
exceeded that in May by 17.8% while linters consumption 
rose 8.9%. There was no change in the number of 
spindles in place and the number of active spindles 


COTTON MANUFACTURING 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 
Jan.-June 
1950 





January-June June 1950 from 








June from Jan.-June 
Item 1950 1950 1949 May 1950 1949 
CONSUMPTION®* 
Ce 14,528 78,282 69,060 +17.8 +13.4 
Litters: 2,224 12,722 15,886 + 8.9 —19.9 


SPINNING ACTIVITY?t 
Spindles in place 


(Ste)... 209 215 246 0.0 —12.6 
Spindles active 

(000%)... 194 199 197 — 3.0 + 1.0 
Total spindle 

hours (000’s)-. 99,000 88,000 69,000 -+19.3 +27.5 
Average spindle 

eee 474 410 281 -+419.4 +45.9 








*Total, year to date, in running bales. 
tAverage month, year to date. 


declined 3.0%, but both total spindle hours and average 
spindle hours increased in June by slightly more than 
19%. 

The manufacture of dairy products in June, in terms 
of milk equivalent, was 5.6% less than in June of last 
year and 3.7% less than in May. However, dairy products 
manufactured during the January-to-June period of 1950 
was 5.3% larger than that for the same period in 1949. 


MANUFACTURE OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 








Percent change 
Jan.-June 
1950 





January—June June 1950 from 











Unit June from Jan.-June 

Product (000’s) 1950 1950 1949 May 1950 1949 
TOTAL MILK 

EQUIVALENT®* _ Ibs. 838,360 398,861 878,779 — 3.7 + 5.3 

Creamery butter _.. Ibs. 1,694 8,992 8,175 — 9.9 +10.0 

Ice creamf ——........ gals. 2,763 11,979 11,440 + 3.3 + 4.7 

American cheese —___.... Ibs. 672 3,248 8,165 —6.7 + 2.6 

PRE IIE asc Sierasses seas Ibs. 8,781 16,909 18,593 —26 -— 9.1 








*Milk equivalent of dairy products was calculated from production 
data. 
tIncludes sherbets and ices. 


Industrial electric power consumption in the State 
reached a new high point in June when the seasonally 
adjusted index rose to 341.9, a level 23.6% above the 
low of 276.6 in October of last year and 11.1% above 
the high point of the war years. This unprecedented rise 
in the use of electric power in the State is a direct result 
of the tremendous amount of industrial expansion which 
has taken place in the last five years. 



































INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL ELECTRIC POWER 
CONSUMPTION IN TEXAS 
PERCENT ‘ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION (1935-39100) PERCENT 
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TEXAS INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 














Sources: Southern Pine Association, Bureau of Mines, and Bureau 
of the Census. 
Percent change 
May 1950 May 1950 
May Apr. May from from 
Item 1950 1950 1949 May 1949 Apr. 1950 
Lumber (million board feet) 
Production 798 758 728 + 96 + 5.3 
Shipments 879 746 740 + 18.8 + 17.8 
Gross stocks* 1,533 1,614 1,760 — 12.9 — 5.0 
Cement (1,000 barrels) 
Production 1,485 1,445 1,242 +196 + 2.8 
Shipments 1,460 1,384 1,371 + 65 + 5.5 
Stocks* 645 6217 728 —114 + 3.9 
Cottonseed (tons) 
Received at mills 64,703 114,611 4,442 — 43.5 
Crushed 128,973 144,819 26,369 — 10.9 
Stocks* 281,476 345,746 42,246 — 18.6 
Wheat 
Ground (1,000 bushels) 2,719 2,397 2,157 + 26.1 + 13.4 
Flour (1,000 sacks) 1,170 1,033 930 + 25.8 + 13.3 








*End of month. 
+Revised. 


Lumber production was 5.3% higher for May than 
for April and 9.6% greater than for May a year ago. 
Shipments, 18.8% higher than May 1949, rose 17.8% 
over April shipments. Gross stocks showed a decline of 
5.0% during May which placed them 12.9% below the 
May level for last year. 

The production of cement rose only slightly in May 
(2.8%) but was 19.6% over that of the same month of 
1949. Shipments were increased 5.5%, while stocks, 
although 11.4% lower than in May 1949, went up 3.9%. 

Still reflecting the unusually large cotton crop in West 
Texas, the May index for cottonseed crushed, adjusted 
for seasonal variation, exceeded last May’s figure by 
389.4%. Cottonseed received at mills dropped from 
114,611 tons in April to 64,703 in May, but this was 
still 1,356.6% greater than the amount received at mills 
in May 1949. May stocks also decreased from April but 
remained 566.3% above the level of May a year ago. 

Both flour production and wheat grindings showed 
increases in May (13.3 and 13.4%, respectively) which 
placed both more than 25% over production for May 
1949, 

The effects of the Korean war were felt by Texas 
industry this past month and will be even more so in 
the months to come. The 75 thousand-ton-capacity syn- 
thetic rubber plant at Port Neches and the butadiene 
plant in Houston which helps supply it were both re- 
activated. In several places throughout the State World 
War II aircraft were being taken out of storage to be 
reconditioned for service in the present emergency. And 
of course production of naval and aviation fuels has been 
stepped up. 


Public Utilities 


(The sales of public utilities fluctuate less than the average of 
all business but, because the industry requires an unusally large 
amount of fixed investment, it is a strategic factor in the business 
situation.) 

Total electric power consumption in June was 10.0% 

r than in May 7% ni 
higher th May and 13.5% greater than in June of 
last year. Commercial consumption showed the greatest 






































WDEX OF ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION IN TEXAS 
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increase (15.1%), while industrial consumption climbed 
9.6% and residential 7.4%. The index for total power 
consumption was 14.1% higher than in June a year ago, 
and the industrial consumption index was 12.9% higher. 

Electric power production continued to increase during 
May reflecting the continually rising demand. Texas pro- 
duction for the month was 15.0% above that of May 
1949 while production for the nation as a whole was up 
12.8% for the same period. 

The number of telephones in service throughout the 
State increased 6,529 during June, bringing the total 
number of telephone subscribers to a level 11.6% above 


that of June 1949. 


ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION * 


(in thousands of kilowatt hours) 








Percent change 














Jan.-June 
1950 
January-June June 1950 from 

June wo from Jan.-June 
Use 1950 1950 1949 May 1950 1949 
TOTAL __..._.. 756,127 4,031,782 3,647,914 + 10.0 + 10.5 
Commercial 176,007 880,862 792,066 + 15.1 + 11.2 
Industrial . 887,425 1,804,267 1,655,490 + 9.6 + 9.0 
Residential . 129,130 725,810 629,454 + 7.4 + 15.3 
I rcs Se 620,843 570,904 + 6.9 + 8.7 








*Prepared from reports of 10 electric power companies to the Bureau 
of Business Research. 


Natural Resources 


(The production of crude petroleum is a major industry in Texas, 
and the changes in the volume of production have a direct effect 
upon the income produced in the State. Figures on the number of 
well completions by districts indicate the extent to which new sources 
of oil and gas are being developed and the areas of the State in 
which drilling operations are in process.) 

With the 140,500 barrel-per-day increase in allowable 
production, Texas’ average daily crude oil production for 
June rose 7.6% from May, standing 21.2% above June 
1949. The seasonally adjusted index of crude production 
stood at 182.3% of the 1935-39 base, the highest point 
since February 1949 when the large cuts in allowables 
began. 

Natural gas production for April, the latest month for 
which figures are available, dropped from 332,119 million 
cubic feet in March to 321,446 million feet, a decline of 
3.2%. However, the April index of natural gas produc- 
tion stood at 414.8, 12.7% higher than the index for the 
same month of a year ago. New discoveries being made 
in the State, together with the ever increasing demand 
for natural gas as a heating agent in the northern and 
eastern parts of the nation, promise to boost production 
even higher in the coming months. 
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INDEX OF CRUDE PETROLEUM PRODUCTION IN TEXAS 
ADASTED FOR SEASONAL VARTION, 1935 -39100 
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The value of carbon black produced during June fell 
30.2%, from $5,562 thousand in May to $3,881 thousand, 
even though it was still 6.6% more than the value of June 
1949 production. The value of crude oil produced in 
June was $172,267 thousand and that of natural and 
casinghead gas $17,250 thousand. 


Well completions in Texas during June totaled 1,644, 
bringing the total for the year to date up to 7,808, an 
increase of 1,189 over the same period in 1949. The 
1,644 wells completed in June are broken down as 
follows: oil 1,050, gas 68 and dry 526. 

The daily allowable, due to the outbreak of war in 
Korea as well as to the expected heavy demand for fuel 
oils this winter, was raised by the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission for the month of July by 66,706 barrels and for 
August by 107,523 barrels. The “yardstick” production 
plan has been dropped, and except for the Scurry area, 
where pipeline bottlenecks prevent it, all fields have 
returned to the maximum efficiency rate of production 
which was used in World War II. The Railroad Com- 
mission postponed the expected hearing on reducing the 
gas-oil ratio until September. 


VALUE OF NATURAL RESOURCES PRODUCED 
(in thousands) 


Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts 








Percent change 
































Jan.-June 
1950 
January-June June 1950 from 
June a from Jan.-June 

Item 1950 1950 1949 May 1950 1949 

Carbon black _ $ 3,881 $ 27,645 $ 20,602 — 80.2 + 34.2 

Crude oil _........ 172,267 932,373 1,084,192 + 12.3 — 9.8 
Natural and casing- 

i: 17,260 102,270 84,984 — 9.7 + 20.8 

WELL COMPLETIONS 
Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 

June 1950* Year-to-date 

District Total Oil Gas Dry 1950 1949 

|| a 1,644 1,050 68 526 7,808 6,619 

North Central Texas... 475 230 10 235 2,402 2,170 

West Texas 458 382 1 75 2,251 1,584 

Pantiandle .......... 18 48 23 7 465 512 

Eastern Texas 165 124 3 38 592 337 

Texas Gulf Coast _.... 247 153 16 78 1,093 991 

Southwest Texas _..... 221 113 15 93 1,005 1,025 








*For five weeks ending July 1. 


CONSTRUCTION 


(Because of the accumulated deficiency of building in all sections 
of the State, data on the volume of construction work are an 
extremely important part of the business situation. Building permits 
and contracts awarded are both generally used to measure building 
activity.) 

The estimated value of building permits issued in 
Texas cities for the first half of 1950 hit $387,156 thou- 
sand to stand 64.4% higher than the first six months 
of 1949. With the exception of nonhousekeeping resi- 
dential construction, all categories registered increases 
in the first half of 1950 compared with the same period 
of 1949. Advances ranged from 13.4% in the non- 
residential class to 129.0% for single family dwelling 
units. All city-size groups reported increases in build- 
ing permits issued in the first half of 1950 with the 
25-to-50 thousand population class reporting the greatest 
rise (103.2%). Of 52 reporting cities only six (Gaines- 
ville, Galveston, Orange, Sherman, Pampa, Bryan) re- 
corded declines in building permits issued during the 
January-June period of 1950. 










































































INDEX OF VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS IN TEXAS 
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In the May to June comparisons total estimated value 
of building permits issued dropped 3.6%. The June 
index of building permits fell 18.9% to 890.5, but was 


37.6% above the same month a year ago. The June 
index, after adjustment for price changes, showed a 


35.2% rise in the year-to-year comparison and a 19.6% 
decline from May of the current year. In the type of 
construction classification, only nonhousekeeping resi- 
dential (78.8%) marked up an increase, while the 25- 
to-50 thousand and over 100 thousand city-size groups 
chalked up advances of 4.9 and 5.7%, respectively. 

In the past month Dallas has become the scene of a 
tremendous hotel expansion program. Two organiza- 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS 
ISSUED BY TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION* 

















Junei950 Jan.-June 1950 
from from 

May 1950 Jan.-June 1949 
ci SES, SECS ie a Ee ae se ee — 3.6 + 64.4 
New construction —.... es — 2.3 + 72.4 
Residential _..._-.__. 5 ees — 16 +113.2 
Housekeeping : os — 19 +115.5 
Single family units — 19 +129.0 
Multiple family units - — 2.3 + 46.9 
Nonhousekeeping + 78.8 — 11.0 
UCIT x : — 4.1 + 13.4 
Additions, alterations and repairs —..._ — 14.5 + 14.9 








*Only building for which building permits were issued within the 
incorporated area of the city is included. Federal contracts are excluded. 
All percent changes are based on estimates for the State made from 
reports of cooperating cities. 
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PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS 
ISSUED BY CITY-SIZE GROUPS* 

















June1950 Jan.-June 1950 
from from 

Population? May 1950 Jan.-June 1949 
oN EERIE AOR 1 + 64.4 
Over 100,000 + 6.7 + 70.2 
50,000 to 100,000 — 29.0 + 42.7 
25,000 to 50,000 ple ait iaineds + 4.9 +103.2 
Less than 25,000 sieansdetatis — 0.4 + 61.6 








*Only building for which building permits were issued within the 
incorporated area of the city is included. Federal contracts are excluded. 
All percent changes are based on estimates for the State made from 
reports of cooperating cities. 

71940 Census. 


tions plan to construct 800 and 650 room hotel build- 
ings, while another is to begin construction of a 520 
room addition this summer and two others have an- 
nounced plans for remodeling work. 

In the over-all national picture, preliminary figures 
show that 687 thousand homes were begun in the first 
half of 1950; this is 53% above the same period of 1949 
and an all-time record. The National Association of 
Home Builders has estimated that since 1946 more than 
4 million apartments and homes have been erected. 

United States News and World Report, in an inter- 
pretation of the present building boom, quotes the follow- 
ing per-capita figures on home building, based on the 
1939 dollar: $40 in 1926, $38 for the 1922-29 period, 
and $32 thus far in 1950. These figures tend to show that 
a very large part of the increased construction of new 
homes is a normal result of increasing population, and 
that after adjustment for population growth, 1950 home 
buildings lags considerably behind 1926 activity. It is 
pointed out that the boom can in large part be attributed 
to the fact that the nation is not only catching up with the 
building lag of the war years, but also that which re- 
sulted from the depression of the thirties. 

It is still too soon to predict with any degree of ac- 
curacy the effects of the Korean crisis on building 
activity in the nation. However, some agencies have 
stated the belief that the building activity will continue 
at record levels with building costs high. Although early 
reports showed that in some areas high building costs 
and war threats failed to slow down construction ac- 
tivity, the President has taken steps which undoubtedly 
will put the brakes on housing. Public housing starts 
are being curtailed, down payments on new homes are 
being increased and government mortgage insurance is 
being reduced. These steps are aimed at curbing infla- 
tion and making additional materials available for 
defense. 

The Texas Contractor reports that despite interna- 
tional conditions construction activity is continuing as 
scheduled. Construction contracts awarded in Texas were 
down 9.1% from 1949 in the first half of the current 
year, with only engineering contracts (7.4%) regis- 
tering an increase. In the May to June comparisons 
total contracts awarded rose 13.5%, with the nonresi- 
dential class registering a 70.9% advance. 

The number and value of loans made by savings and 
loan associations in June rose in all classes from June 
a year ago. 


PRICES 


(Changes in the level of prices are as important to businessmen 
as changes in the volume of production and sales. The index of con- 
sumers’ prices represents changes in prices at retail; the index of 
wholesale prices is a measure of changes in the prices of commodities 
in primary markets.) 


The full effects of the increases which wholesale prices 
have shown since hitting a low point of 151.3 last Decem- 
ber can be seen most clearly when the index for June 
1950 is compared with that of June 1949. According 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the June index for all 
commodities stood at a point 2.3% higher than that of 
twelve months earlier. The greatest individual increase 
during the year was in grain prices which were up 
12.0%. Meats had risen 7.3% and building materials 
had climbed 5.1%. Only chemicals, textiles and farm 
products had declined from year-ago levels. 


INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 
(1926 = 100) 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 








Percent change 














June 27, June 27, 
1950 1950 
from from 
June27 May30 June28 June28, May 30, 
Group 1950 1950 1949 1949 1950 
ALL COMMODITIES 187.0 1568 1585 +28 + 0.1 
Farm products ... 165.0 167.5 166.2 — 0.7 — 1.5 
Foods ee 161.5 160.5 + 1.4 + 0.7 
All commodities other 
than farm and food... 148.6 147.7 145.4 + 2 + 0.6 
Textile 136.3 135.6 139.2 _ + 0.5 
Fuel and lighting 
material ; . . 133.0 132.9 129.9 + 2.4 + 0.1 
Metal and metal products 173.1 171.3 166.9 + 3.7 + 1.1 
Building materials 201.2 199.6 191.4 + 5.1 + 0.8 
Chemicals and allied 
products _ 114.2 116.0 116.6 — 2.1 — 1.6 
Special Indexes 
Grain 169.3 171.9 151.2 +12.0 — 1.5 
Livestock 217.5 229.4 208.2 + 4.5 — 5.2 
Meats 241.5 238.7 225.1 + 7.3 + 1.2 








Although the increase in the over-all commodity price 
index on June 27 was only 0.1% above the level attained 
on May 30, subsequent events indicate that the story will 
be quite different next month. Even before the Korean 
situation had made its impact felt on our economy, it 
was becoming apparent that further inflation was on the 
horizon. By July 1 business activity had reached a point 
well above any that had been attained since V-J day. 
Steel production was scheduled at a level of over 100% 
capacity, shortages in lumber, nonferrous metals and 
cement were beginning to appear and employment was 
rising. Further increases in production could not be 
undertaken without incurring higher costs. Thus it was 
not strange that certain steel prices were raised during 
the last week of June. 

When a greatly stepped up armament program is added 
to already strong inflationary pressures, it is useless to 
expect anything but more and more increases in prices. 
During the first two weeks in July, grains, soybeans, 
cotton, livestock and other farm products started to move 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Percent change 




















Percent change 


































































































Jan.-June Jan.-June 
1950 
June 1950 from June 1950 from 
June from Jan.-June June from Jan.-June 
City and item 1950 May 1950 1949 City and item 1950 May 1950 1949 
ABILENE: BEAUMONT: 
Retail sales Ta of eee So oe Retail sales — Beets. eae ) a Ses 
Department and nani a store adi. — — 17.0 + 11.3 Apparel stores ice — 32.0 — 6.5 
Postel receipts $$ «560 — 03 + 94 Department stores CO 
Building permits — re __$ 965,910 — 47 +4908 Eating and drinking places SC 2.0 — 18.9 
Bank debits to individual enous Furniture and household stores. + 17.5 + 13.4 
(thousands) $ 51,723 +162 + 26.6 Lumber, building materials and 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) * $ 47,870 + 63 + 0.7 hardware stores —____ a see. RE” ae 
Annual rate of deposit turnover - 13.3 + 9.9 + 27.7 Department and apparel store ‘sales = ee — 25.8 — 6.1 
Air express shipments 233 — 22.3 + 51.8 DOREAR Weenies tg 62,092 + 0.5 + 2.2 
Unemployment _._ US ret 300 O06: = 989 Building permits —._...$ 538,736 — 34.9 + 28.8 
Placements in euaiapneeh Brae abel 2 730 + 6.4 + 27.7 Air express shipments _ —————-—-— 275 — 17.4 + 1.8 
Nonagricultural civilian labor fores_ 19,950 + 05 + 2.2 Bank debits to individual accounts 
n,n $ 102,511 + 4.7 + 2.9 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)* $ 89,328 — 12 — 8.0 
Annual rate of deposit turnover — 13.7 + 65.4 + 12.3 
AMARILLO: Unemployment (area) , 9800 + 43 + 34.0 
Retail alee ees : + 47 + 18.0 Placements in employment (area). 1,168 =~ 987 <=—-108 
ees weeees. Per ae — 8.0 + 3.1 Nonagricultural civilian labor force 
Automotive stores - + 17.8 + 42.6 i ee ah Pane ee a 76,700 64 ae Re 
Fursiture end howsehold stores : +316 + 58 Export and coastal cars unloaded 150 +280 + 67.1 
Department and apparel store sales... = —155 — 09 Water-borne commerce (tons) —. 12,675 -+ 88 + 48.7 
hoa aes eas 85, 207 + 1.6 + 10.4 
Building permits ~~ ~......___......$ 1,702,236 + 8.8 + 26.4 
Air express shipments —..- ah 531 — 17.4 + 22.7 BIG SPRING: 
Bank debits to individual accounts thepentiauani wer ae " Na RR eee = Oe + 15.9 
EOS an ee nee $ 111,427 +113 +4 19.0 Fean apparel store sales. cee —218 + 82 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)* $ 93,864 — 15 + 18.2 os a — - , Pci + 71 + 28 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... 14.2 + 10.9 + 48 pesaeiees hi 5 tad Raaaiia in masa a aa 53,77 — 76.2 + 82.5 
OO ee eee 1,250 0.0 — 14.0 press shipments ——______ 52 — 5.5 + 35.1 
Placements in employment - ‘ 1,036 — 13.6 + 18.4 
Nonagricultural civilian hee foree. , 36,900 + 0.3 + 14 BROWNWOOD: 
Retail sales = Sead — 15 + 17.3 
Department and apparel 1 store cakes —17.9 + 038 
AUSTIN: rota vetints SC TS «29 seraigy 
Retail sales iF, ict + 5 1880 Building permits +--+ $ = «81,500 »=— 92.1 + 84.0 
SS a eT ee ETRE ‘ — 15.4 — 8.0 Air express shipments sities ooo--+ 22 — 24.1 + 41.4 
Automotive stores _..____ Sh ae + 3.6 + 49.7 Bank debits to individual accounts 
Eating and drinking places — — 17.0 — 44 (thousands) $ 12,145 + 2.8 + 12.8 
‘toate a kd + 83 » a End-of-month deposits (thousands) * $ 13,894 + 2.7 + 9.9 
Furniture and household stores...  —...—- — 63 + 12.7 
Lumber, building materials and DENISON: 
hardware stores: + 33.8 + 36.3 Retail sale + 15.7 +110 
: Department and apparel store sales ead — 18.9 — 23 Department and nents stain hal i — 1K6 — 169 
Postal receipts —_..___...__.§ 157,068 -—121 + 2.6 ae. $ ot +81 = 43 
Building permits —- = $ 3,346,680 — 44.8 + 14.6 Building permits ____ i _$ 96,135 ee 41004 
Air express shipments — ee 505 =— 12.9 + 21.9 Bank debits to individual a accounts 
Bank debits to individual aacemate (thousands) . real $ 8,548 ee a = ke 
(thousands) Prerer i —$ 144,378 mn 16.7 5 1.1 End-of-month deposits (theusnniie)® $ 11,443 + 0.3 +}. 11.1 
End-of-month deposits ‘Ghewants)* $ 113,880 — 0.5 + 7.9 
Annual rate of deposit turnover -.._ 15.1 + 15.3 — 6.0 
Unemployment — . eee 1,490 — 45 — 10.8 DENTON: 
Placements in esleent - Cee 1,370 — 6.0 + 30.1 Retail sales = — 11.3 + 27.0 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force. 46,090 + 0.2 + 1.6 Department and apparel store eaten. eee — 17.1 + 5.6 
Postal receipts a $ 15,988 + 11.4 + 2.5 
Dae oe $ 164,900 — 62.4 + 12.7 
BROWNSVILLE: 
Department and apparel store sales. see. + 22.6 + 2.7 HARLINGEN: 
Postal receipts 8 16,180 40 11 Por) veuew oe TA Oa OE eS 
Building permits —-...........$ 208,856 — 63.2 +118.0 Building permits $250,000 + 38.4  +100.9 
Air express shipments - pieerenaee 861 — 88 + 5.3 Air express shipments —.—______. 102 +29 — 22 
Export cars unloaded — 40 +4.7 — 65 Bank debits to individual accounts 
Coastal cars unloaded -._______ 65 +625 + 82.7 (iene ne SLIT: | 0 ED 
Water-borne commerce (tons) ~~ 102,184 + 87.7 + 10.8 End-of-month deposits (thousands)* $ 183865 + 17 +1977 








*Excludes deposits to credit of banks. *Excludes deposits to credit of banks. 
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Jan.-June Jan.-June 
1950 1950 
June 1950 from June 1950 from 
June from Jan.-June June from Jan.-June 
City and item 1950 May 1950 1949 City and item 1950 May 1950 1949 
CORPUS CHRISTI: EL PASO: ak 
Retail sales aes + 111 Retail sales — 2.5 + 18. 
. a ae Apparel stores — 9.4 — 17 
Apparel stores ———— : 5 
i 8.5 30.1 Automotive stores + 2.4 + 34.6 
Automotive stores -—----- - + 8. + 30. 5 ie 
— 10.8 oi ee Drug stores — 10.2 5.9 
weed cteres — aa i ; Eating and drinking places a eee 
Furniture and inl ON FS cae — 10.8 + 3.2 , \g zp ea ; 
nae Furniture and household stores + 30.3 + 20.6 
General merchandise stores ~~ — 13.7 2.7 : 
ania . General merchandise stores - — 9.1 + 2.7 
Lumber, building materials and cigs * 
5.2 4+ 20.2 Lumber, building materials and 
hardware stores = + 5. " ; 
— 11.7 — 20 hardware stores — 3.2 + 49.8 

Department and apparel ae oie.. i = 11. 

ae 4+ 36 Office, store and school ae 
Postal receipts ——- - $ 81,348 . y ae oe a 4+ 13.0 
Building permits $ 2,532,991 — 324 + 96.0 ig es 

wee 4.0 Department and apparel store sales ie — 12.0 + 0.3 

Air express shipments -— 432 5.5 + 4. : 

Postal receipts aie $ 123,122 — 10.1 + 3.8 

Bank debits to individual <neuie Lagi : eta ai a ig 

: 4 Building permits $ 3,770,752 +- 72.7 +204.1 
(thousands) -$ 100,421 + 6.5 + 26.8 Ai e = 1.360 4 + 15.5 

End-of-month deposits (thousends)* $ 89,981 — 0.3 + 14.5 a Apes Spimens , ; ” 

4+ 56 4 12.6 Bank debits to individual accounts 

Annual rate of deposit turnover —___. 13.3 1 ’ : r 

. (thousands) $ 148,796 + 0.2 + 16.4 

Unemployment — = 3,300 + 22.2 + 39.2 . 5 4 bg ies 

oe rs 8 End-of-month deposits (thousands)* $ 129,501 + 2.2 + 9.7 

Placements in aati... oie = 1,608 20.6 + 12. . 

a : - . Annual rate of deposit turnover - 13.4 0.0 + 6.3 

Nonagricultural civilian labor fenee.. 54,700 + 0.7 + 1.1 ai : 

130 Unemployment 2,700 + 17.4 — 4,2 

Export and coastal cars unloaded —._. 80 + 63.3 +128.4 5 b 

waeediiis animes Gheue) 1,487,056 a es Placements in employment 1,419 — 6.5 + 47.7 

aeamancdiieiss seb Nonagricultural civilian labor force isc + Oe | =e 88 

DALLAS: FORT WORTH: 

Retail sales : — 64 + 10.9 Retail sales — 8.7 + 16.7 
PRN MIO iii oe - — 20.8 + 3.5 Apparel stores — 17.6 + 4.2 
Automotive stores —————_____ = + 1.4 + 26.5 Automotive stores — 1.0 + 80.1 
Department stores - aS > Gaines — 15.2 + 6.6 Department stores — 19.0 + 2.5 
Eating and drinking places —...--§ = --__-- — 0.3 + 3.5 Eating and drinking places 0.3 1. 9 
Filling stations — — 2.8 + 14.6 Filling stations — 18 — 1.6 
Food stores —— jae — — + 0.4 + 2.8 Food stores + 6.1 + 17.6 
Furniture and eaten stoves + 7.1 + 19.9 Lumber, building materials and 
General merchandise stores -—.. + 4.1 — 64 hardware stores — 17.0 + 22.4 
Lumber, building materials and Department and apparel store sales 18.8 + 2.8 

hardware stores bean + 0.7 + 43.2 Postal receipts $ 351,060 — 98 4. 94 
Office, store and school Gite Building permits $ 4,239,980 — 35.3 +104.8 
dealers ae eisttedeents — 3.1 + 12.0 Air express shipments 1,784 3.4 + 24.9 

Department and apparel 1 store sales — 18.5 + 4.7 Bank debits to individual accounts 

Postal receipts ...$ 1,040, 978 + 0.9 + 9.3 (thousands) $ 418,079 + 16.8 + 17.8 

Building permits - eS __ $10,715,299 + 14.3 + 47.9 End-of-month deposits (thousands)* $ 323,335 - 1.5 + 6.9 

Air express Pibetde . : : 7,516 — 91 + 10.8 Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.6 + 13.9 + 11.4 

Bank debits to individual aiaie Unemployment 7,900 + 12.9 — 10.4 

(thousands) = : --$ 1,361,675 + 19.0 + 14.3 Placements in employment 4,062 + 1.9 + 21.6 

End-of-month deposits {thansende)® $ 884,643 + 7.9 + 17.6 Nonagricultural civilian labor force 143,100 - 0.9 + 2.5 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 19.2 + 12.9 + 6.2 

Unemployment ____ es eee 8,500 + 21.4 + 5.6 ‘ 

Placements in nim .. ; 4,753 + 0.4 + 8.3 GALVESTON: 25 5.8 

force 258,100 12 + 49 ‘ Pieces papi 

Nonagricultural civilian aber: orce + 7 Ruiatlh wees ae anny 

Automotive stores + 20.1 + 4.3 

LOCKHART: Department stores — 15.1 — 91 

Postal receipts —. ae 2,632 + 11.3 + 6.3 yee oe materials and 24 10.1 

Building permits —_ _$ 29,075 +106 + 52.3 ee ee rr tree =e 

Department and apparel store sales — 18.3 — 9.6 

Bank debits to individual enemas Postal tate $ 57.947 6.0 24 

(thousand) tu— 2 +01 +068 ote ett il . min eb ul jas 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)* § 4466 — 15 + 3.8 a ee ely So eee Beacced: 
2 c Air express shipments 361 — A7 + 16.1 

Bank debits to individual accounts 
J “ (thousands) - $ 70,744 + 5.8 — 2.9 

LONGVIEW: End-of-month deposits (thousands)* $ 95,344 + 0.1 — 21 

Department and apparel store sales__ (iS I — 114 i re Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.9 + 4.7 — 11 

Postal receipts ees a 18,052 — 12.0 + 65. Unemployment (area) 2,950 — 3.3 + 19.2 

Air express shipments -———__- 145 — 8.2 1" 11.9 Placements in employment (area) 645 + 24.3 ~~ as 

Unemployment - 1,700 + 63 ar Nonagricultural civilian labor force 

Placements in enuhwennt - 597 + 11.4 + 3.2 (area) = 51,500 3: ou ee 

Nonagricultural civilian aber ‘feree.. 22,700 + 0.4 + 1.5 Banc wai REPS ee ainipaiiad 7,789 568 — 24.3 











*Excludes deposits to credit of banks. 




















*Excludes deposits to credit of banks. 
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Percent change Percent change 
n.-June 
Jie Ja 1960 
June 1950 from ‘unis — o_o. 
City and item 1960 May 1950 ae a City and item 1950 May 1950 1949 
HENDERSON: LUBBOCK: 
Retail sales — woneeseneeeceenneecrnnnees nee + 47 + 20.5 Pe ES Se eae ee + 11 + 40.5 
Postal receipts ——.... SN 7,214 + 281 — 0.6 epee Re) ae 
Building permits —— —_— ——-$ 170,000 +2366  +190.5 Automotive stores peas —_. +112 + 49.4 
Bank debits to individual « ‘accounts Furniture and eaten stores ene + 30.1 + 49.7 
r (thousands) — _ $ 2,180 — 15.6 + 2.5 General merchandise stores — ene eani — 1.6 + 13.0 
End-of-month deposits (thowands)* $ 138,097 — 2.0 — 0.2 Lumber, building materials and 
hardware stores —............._.... evbioness — 23.8 +103.6 
HOUSTON: Department and apparel store oabes = pide — 3.8 + 15.9 
SN I a anhalt — 4,2 + 17.5 Ce ee 55,035 — 99 + 14.7 
I IN ess pce aes — 24.0 — lil Building permis ——.__.______.____§ 1,862,911 + 68 +110.1 
Automotive stores —..... coisas secon + 7.1 + 27.0 Air express shipusente - os eens 355 — 63 + 11.9 
Eating and drinking places —. L ucgstnasies — 41.4 + 4.3 Bank debits to individual aa! 
Pee Ss idilaeeasll — 3.5 + 9.5 (thousands) — $ 79,022 — 19 + 47.2 
Food stores --..... cclligtaatie allaapitee — 2.4 + 12.5 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ® Q 81,749 — 6.1 + 30.2 
Furniture and eons < stores ___.. en) — 96 — 14 Annual rate of deposit turnover _. 11.3 — 17 + 15.0 
General merchandise stores ~~... scien — 11.8 — 4.6 Unemployment — paiiaetenenibiine 800 0.0 — 12.2 
Lumber, building materials and Placements in enemas = a 1,120 — 3.9 + 56.2 
hardware stores —__... - inhibin — 0.3 — 89 Nonagricultural civilian ber Sones. “e 82,250 + 2.4 + 1.7 
Department and apparel au ‘oe. ‘is — 20.0 — 0.6 
ene _$ 681, 333 + 1.4 + 6.6 
Building permits —..______._. $15,351,667 + 84 + 81.9 PORT ARTHUR: 
Air express shipments —..... sis 4,663 — 9.0 + 1.1 Retail sales . dion! Pee oy ——— ef 
Bank debits to individual accounts Apparel stores —. a ae - == 199 ae 
(thousands) - wi naeneno nana -$ 1,194,268 + 6.9 + 2.2 Eating and drinking ae Seles acnaatha — 10.4 — 17.4 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) * $ 996,889 + 0.1 + 8.8 Furniture and household stores. Maen — $LS — 25.7 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ___.. : 14.4 + 5.9 | se Lumber, building materials and 
Unemployment (area) - eas. 15,000 + 11.1 + 17.9 hardware stores __. es ee + 9.4 + £6 
Placements in englumnes tenes’ re 4,881 — 15.5 + 6.8 Department and apparel ‘aniae cabbie. er ee a) i $49 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force Wontel seeing 2 $ 26,268 + 0.2 + 1.5 
(area) — ———-- 838,100 + 07 + 2.0 Building permits $ 985,388 -+163.8 + 52.7 
Export and constal ¢ cars | unloaded - , 4,181 + 42.3 — 87.2 Air express shipments _..._-___ 106 — 184 — 30.0 
Bank debits to individual accounts 
LAREDO: (thousands) _§ 20098 +3236 — 8&1 
Department and apparel store sales... scien — 11.0 — 15 End-of-month Cnuié ‘ieley* $ $9,814 — 2.3 + 0.5 
Postal receipts -. : ea 19,140 + 3.5 — 1.0 Annual rate of deposit turnover —... 9.0 + 1.1 — 8.7 
Bank debits to individual waneaaie Unemployment (area) ~~. a 9,800 + 4.3 + 34.0 
(thousands) —.. Ree 17,279 — 17.0 + 1.2 Placements in saliva ‘ond. at 1,163 — 28.7 — 10.3 
End-of-month deposits (theusanés)* $ 22,624 — 3.3 + 3.5 Nonagricultural civilian labor force 
Annual rate of deposit turnover —_- 9.0 — 2.2 — 2.2 (area) 76,700 + 0.1 — 12 
Air express shipments bees 249 — 9.1 + 13 
Electric power consumption (then, 
BRN ous. adie 3,700 — 28 + 21.2 PARIS: 
Natural gas cninetion tom 0 ETS Nes Se ee ee ee = $69 + 8.4 
cu. ft.) ———__-__ — 85,755 crags — 16.1 Department and apparel store sales__ i — 14.3 + 3.6 
Tourists entering Mexico — 14,500 + 21.6 + 20.1 Postal receipts —... Moor ae $ u ‘573 + 1.6 + €S 
5 Tourists cars entering Mexico —.. 4,261 + 71.5 + 18.4 Building permits — = $ 128,700 +165.1 + 8.0 
| Bank debits to individual accounts 
| MARSHALL: ESS aed a eee ean $ 11686 + 78 + 46 
. Retail sales — ; gee ea — 9.5 — 0.1 End-of-month deposits (thousands) * $ 15,039 + 1.3 + 17.0 
Department and ns store » eales.. ascii — 20.3 — 6.8 Air express shipments — ~~ ._..____ 27 — 55.0 + 49.7 
rented Meee a $ 15,871 + 8.3 + 8.6 
Building permits — a 93,292 + 28.3 + 36.5 
Bank debits to individual ecsounte SAN ANGELO: 
(thousands) See ee +18 + 47 Retail sales ee ete? — 10.9  -- 22.1 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) * $ 18,722 + 14 + 17.2 Department and aad seus iii: — 20.7 + 81 
mwa... 218 + 68 + 29 
ODESSA: Building permits — amet ue --$ 1,063,126 + 4.4 +274.3 
ae eee Pn 0.0 + 15.4 Bank debits to individual ‘as, 
Department and apparel store sales. REE — 8.5 + 8.7 CS TCLS $ 38,887 — 16.8 + 30.9 
we en oS 25,357 + 25.8 + 10.7 End-of-month deposits (thousands)* $ 48,182 + 2.6 + 17.2 
Building permits $780,445 — 10.2 + 54.5 Annual rate of deposit turnover ——_. 9.8 — 21.0 + 12.9 
Air express shipments _. dae 210 + 0.5 + 4.6 Air express shipments ~~~ .._.____ 406 — 15.1 — 4.1 
Bank debits to individual emis Unemployment 1,100 + 10.0 + 21.9 
(thousands) _...... eee 23,914 + 0.5 + 19.8 Placements in employment — 585 + 4.3 + 51.8 
End-of-month depenite ‘(thousands)* $ 22,708 0.0 + 26.5 Nonagricultural civilian labor force. 20,200 + 1.5 + 17.7 








*Excludes deposits to credit of banks. *Excludes deposits to credit of banks. 
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Percent aa Percent ones 
Jan.-June Jan.-June 
1950 1950 
June 1950 from June 1950 from 
June from Jan.-June June from Jan.-June 
City and item 1950 May 1950 1949 City and item 1950 May 1950 1949 
PLAINVIEW: TEXAS CITY: 
Retail sales — . - —M41 + 28.7 Se Ne = 9,642 + 8.7 + 85 
Department and apparel store sales é — 18.8 + 3.9 Building permits __ ee 31,585 — 59.0 + 18.8 
OS RS 9,061 — 2.3 + 9.2 Bank debits to indiivides! « accounts 
Building permits $ 71,000 — 41.7 + 13.9 (thousands) —___ -$ 18,079 45 ae a | 
Bank debits to individual accounts End-of-month deposits (thousands) * $ 13,123 + 6.8 — 48 
(thousands) ; $ 12,813 — 8.0 + 26.8 Unemployment (area) __ a 2,950 — 88 + 19.2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) * $ 17,184 — 2.3 + 17.7 Placements in employment (area) _ aan 645 + 24.3 —— ie 
Air express shipments —____. 51 — 16.4 + 13.4 Nonagricultural civilian labor force 
(area) 51,500 + 0.4 — 1.0 
Coastal cars unloaded 551 — 19. E 
SAN ANTONIO: PR 
Retail sales ae — 6.1 + 9.9 
Apparel stores sine sak on — 26.1 + 0.1 : 
Automotive stores - bie me paeere + 0.2 + 21.8 TYLER: 
Department stores + 4.5 + 9.7 Retail sales —.__ SAT iE: im ee + 9.0 
Drug stores . on 7 — 48 + 6.7 Department and apparel am pornny pe se ae — a. 
Eating and drinking sieses . + 1.4 — 2.2 Postal receipts pect crseeamcenee $7,114 — 0.1 a ae 
Filling stations —— ee — 0.6 + 2.6 Building permits —___. $ 480,535 — 15.9 + 21.4 
Food stores + 16 + 65.6 Bank debits to individual anueneie 
Furniture and household stores —12.9 + 10.9 (thousands) _.._ = $ 45,212 +4+ 22 4 98 
General merchandise stores : — 17.8 + 49 End-of-month deposits (thousands) * $ 52,862 + 3.0 + 24 
Lumber, building materials and Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.4 +10 + 7.5 
hardware stores —— : + 85 + 50.3 Air express shipments —. 482 + 81.9 aoa 
Department and apparel store sales — 14.2 + 6.1 
Postal receipts —__ $ 347,624 — 8.0 + 5.6 
Building permits —..—- _....-$ 5,609,375 + 44.0 + 61.7 F 
Air express shipments al 2,573 — 14.4 + 26.8 WACO: 
Bank debits to individual accounts FUN IN Se ibd - — 16.0 + g8 
(thousands ) ee : $ 324,445 + 3.0 + 20.2 Apparel stores _..__. Pe ae etn ee — S24 a 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)* $ 352,933 + 12 + 10.0 Automotive stores reer ae ae + 10.6 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.0 + 09 + 9.6 Department stores ____. oe yey 8 calaeiigyers cer aan 
Unemployment — ‘ a 8,750 + 45.8 + 50.8 Furniture and household stores — 13.3 + 14.0 
Placements in subeoeneal : 2,964 + 0.5 + 1.2 Lumber, building materials and 
Nonagricultural civilian labor Sores 160,950 + 2.2 0.0 hardware stores Bee = BBnos! == 19:9 + 29.6 
Department and apparel store sales cas — 27.3 — 2.5 
: Postal receipts aS ...$ 79,385 + 0.1 + 19 
SHERMAN: Building permits __ eos _$ 1,365,618 + 25.6 +156.7 
Retail sales -—.. - _——— + 16.9 + 1.6 Air express shipments . 173 — 28.1 — 10.1 
Department and apparel store e sales. ae + 48 ee: Soe Bank debits to individual accounts 
Postal receipts —————---$ 17,848 — 105 + 34 (thousands) _$ 62,18 + 45 +4 2638 
bitin sais 3 WAT + 20.2 — 38.1 Er 
nd-of-month deposits bmn $ 76,194 + 16.9 + 659 
Annual rate of deposit turnover J 10.6 0.0 + 19.5 
TEMPLE: i 2,100 +105 — 15.8 
eS ae oe ee a — 0.3 + 18.7 Placements in siationas . = 635 + 29 i $5 
Department and somal s store le oe eameneen — 21.8 + 0.1 Nonagricultural civilian labor force. 44,050 + 0.2 — 8.0 
Postal receipts : ae 18,055 + 8.6 + 9.5 
Building permits ae | | — 14.1 + 69.4 
Air express shipments ——— 54 19.4 3.7 WICHITA FALLS: 
Retail] sales : rg ee . — 6.3 + 24.3 
TEXARKANA: Department and cies store che. ; ae see — 22.3 — 14 
Retail sales — : Resin — 5.3 + 8.9 Postal receipts _.._._..._.__..._$ 66,812 = £2 + 18.1 
Department _ eed store y onion. ae — 15.5 — 10.2 Building permits —— .-....-$ 1,455,180 +337.1 + 48.1 
Postal receipts — — $ 80,878 — 128 + 4.7 Bank debits to individual accounts 
Bank debits to individual accounts (thousands) es $ 66,812 + 6.9 + 12.1 
(thousands) ————__— S$ sa + lt + 84 End-of-month deposits (thousands)* $ 94,107 + 82 + 18.0 
End-of-month deposits (theusnnda)* $ 22,788 — 0.2 + 2.2 Annual rate of deposit turnover __ 8.6 + 3.6 + 12 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.3 + 6.1 + 8.3 he eneees lates 244 + 10.4 + 22 
Air express shipments —_______ 76 — 16.5 + 25.6 eee te, é 
Unemployment ___ ee a a SoC Me ae ie | Unemployment ———________-_--_- 1,000 — 24 — 22.9 
Pincements fa cuskepuset —__ 612 + 91 + 86 Placements in employment a 665 —196 + 11.9 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force $3,600 — 0.7 — 1.6 Nonagricultural civilian labor force 35,300 + 12 + 6.1 








*Excludes deposits to credit of banks. *Excludes deposits to credit of banks. 
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upward, spurred on by heavy buying of futures in the 
commodity exchanges, while fear of higher textile prices 
were being expressed. Although rubber prices remained 
sluggish, momentarily at least, several tire manufacturers 
announced 5% increases in the price of tires and other 
finished products. At about the same time, major oil 
companies raised the wholesale price of gasoline. 

Until the defense situation again reaches a point of 
stability or until suggested governmental controls be- 
come involved, such a series of price increases will doubt- 
less be repeated indefinitely. 
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Consumer prices in Houston on June 15 had again 
risen from the preceding month, reaching a point 1.5% 
above year-ago levels. This increase was primarily the 
result of a 3.3% rise in the prices of miscellaneous items 
which more than offset general decreases ranging from 
1.0% in rents to 3.9% in retail clothing prices. In com- 
parison with May 15 price levels, only clothing and 
housefurnishings showed declines—0.2% in each case— 
but the increases in other groups were enough to raise 
the “all item” index only 0.4%. 

In the national picture, the “all item” index crept 
upward another 0.9% to reach 170.2. Although this 
was still well below the postwar high which occurred in 
August and September of 1948, it was 31.6% above the 
level of the index on V-J Day in 1945. 

It is very likely that prices from the July survey will 
show sharp increases over these June levels. The Korean 
war is having its expected effect on market prices, and 
“scare buying” on the part of consumers all over the 
nation is creating artificial scarcities which tend to push 
prices upward. 


INDEXES OF CONSUMERS’ PRICES 
(1935-89 = 100) 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 








Percent change 


AGRICULTURE 


Income 


(The amount of income received by farmers is a complete measure 
ef the prosperity of agriculture, taking into account beth the volume 
of wredaets sold and the prices received. Since the marketings of 
many products are concentrated in certain seasons of the year, it is 
important that the data be adjusted for seasonal variations in order 
te show the basic changes in the situations of agriculture.) 

It is impossible to discuss any phase of the nation’s 
economy without first considering the Korean crisis and 
the possibility of a full scale “hot” war. The war threat 
has created a complete change in the economic and busi- 
ness outlook of the nation. This changing attitude is 
certain to be reflected more and more in agricultural 
activity. Rising commodity prices are certain to result 
if the Korean conflict continues. The major question is 
what effect will this undeclared war have on Texas 
farmers and ranchers and on the State’s consumers. 

The present crisis makes any attempt at forecasting 
difficult, but it has definitely succeeded in prolonging the 
minor boom in commodity prices. Even before the out- 
break of war agricultural prospects had brightened con- 
siderably as compared with earlier Washington forecasts. 

The consumer demand for farm products has been 
increased by the current business boom, and this, in 
combination with generally good crop prospects, should 
give the farmers a prosperous year. The United States 
Department of Agriculture is expected to release upward 
revisions of its estimates of 1950 national farm cash 
income in the near future. 


From all appearances the current farm subsidy pro- 
gram will continue despite war scares and rising com- 
modity prices. On June 26 the Senate approved and sent 
to the White House a bill adding $2 billion to domestic 
farm price support funds. The money would be needed 
to carry out federal supports for this year’s crops of 
cotton, wheat, corn, rice, tobacco, peanuts and other 
basic commodities. In violation of the price support 
program the United States may drop all acreage restric- 
tions if the war threat continues. It is felt that should 
total war become a reality this nation would need all 
the surplus crops that it could produce. 























Jan.-June 
June 1950 from 

June May June from Jan.-June 
Group 1950 1950 1949 May 1950 1949 
HOUSTON, ALL ITEMS. 173.1 172.4 170.5 + 1.5 + 0.4 
.  —— 205.5 211.8 — 2.1 + 0.9 
Clothing if 195.2 202.9 — 3.9 — 0.2 
or 144.5 s * + 0.9 
Fuel, electricity and ice. 98.4 98.4 99.4 — 1.0 0.0 
Housefurnishings —...... 183.6 184.0 187.0 — 1.8 — 0.2 
Miscellaneous —_............... 158.6 158.4 153.5 + 3.8 + 0.1 

UNITED STATES, 

ata tee 170.2 168.6 169.6 + 0.4 + 0.9 








*Not surveyed. 
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The rising commodity prices arrived too late in the 
month to have any serious effect on Texas farm cash 
income for June. Total income was 34.7% below June 
1949 and only 0.3% above May of this year. Only the 
Trans-Pecos region and the Edwards Plateau showed 
any appreciable increase over June 1949. All other 
districts with the exception of the East Texas Plains 
showed income decreases for the period. The Northern 
High Plains experienced a fall of 78.1% while the Red 
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Bed Plains dropped 51.4%. The major portion of this 
decrease in the Panhandle region is a result of the poor 
wheat crop. June is the first month for winter wheat to 
enter the market, and so vast an amount of wheat acreage 
was abandoned that farm cash income suffered consider- 
ably. Wheat production for Texas is estimated at 21.6 
billion bushels, which is only about 20% of the 102.8 
billion bushel 1949 crop, about 40% of the 1939-48 
average production and the smallest crop since the drouth 
and dust storm year of 1936. Texas acreage under cullti- 
vation for all crops is at its lowest point since 1922. The 
outlook now is also for lower per-acre yields in contrast 
with 1949’s bountiful returns. 


The farm cash income semi-annual total is 5.6% below 
the same period in 1949. This is the first time this year 
that the total farm cash income year-to-date total has not 


FARM CASH INCOME* 








Indexes, 1935-39 = 100, 
adjusted for seasonal variation 


Amount 
(in thousands) 














June May June January-June 
District 1950 1950 1949 1950 1949 
TEXAS 217.7 276.0 341.2 $421,251 $446,052 
1-N 132.5 740.2 589.6 56,549 61,395 
1-S 187.6 274.3 267.0 42,251 31,729 
2 . 355.0 643.5 749.6 53,383 58,880 
3 . 487.5 331.1 601.5 28,845 31,537 
4 . 227.5 169.2 391.3 45,724 55,387 
5 71.9 213.7 72.8 19,150 20,914 
6 328.8 141.5 242.9 12,186 11,881 
7 ‘ 248.8 299.8 200.7 47,503 41,248 
8 218.0 386.5 373.4 89,145 49,311 
9 457.4 555.4 545.7 28,217 36,910 
10 474.1 449.6 717.5 23,903 24,076 
10-A . 239.1 200.3 317.4 24,395 22,784 








*Farm cash income as computed by the Bureau understates actual 
farm cash income by from 6 to 10%. This situation results from the 
fact that means of securing complete local marketings, especially by 
truck, have not yet been fully developed. In addition, means have not 
yet been developed for computing cash income from all agricultural 
specialties of local importance in scattered areas. This situation does not 
impair the accuracy of indexes. 


exceeded 1949’s. Again this can be attributed to the 
very poor wheat crop. In June 1950 farmers received 
less than one-third the income that they received in 
June 1949 for wheat. 

The decreasing farm income for the State is quite in 
line with the present national picture though not quite 
as severe. Estimated farm cash income for the nation 
for the first six months of the year was 9% below the 
corresponding period in 1949. There are two reasons 
for the decline in cash receipts. 

1. Prices farmers receive average about 6% below 
a year ago, and 

2. The volume of marketing is down somewhat. 
However national income should rise from now until 
the end of the year. 

The seasonally adjusted farm cash income index for 
June 1950 was 36.2% below June 1949 and 21.1% 
below May of this year. Only districts 6 and 7 showed 
increases over June 1949. However, five of the districts— 
Western Cross Timbers, Black and Grand Prairies, Trans- 
Pecos, South Texas Plains and the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley—experienced a seasonally adjusted rise over last 
month. The greatest increase was in the Trans-Pecos area 
where the index jumped from 141.5 to 328.8. Most of 
this increase can be attributed to higher prices received 
for wool. 


INDEXES OF PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 
(1909-14 = 100) 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. Department of 














Agriculture 

Percent change 
June 1950 June 1950 

Indexes June May June from from 
(unadjusted) 1950 1950 1949 June 1949 May 1950 
ALL FARM PRODUCTS -... 288 277 272 + 65.9 + 4.0 
All crops : sass 226 230 + 4.3 + 6.2 
Food grain __-.... a 212 220 217 — 2.3 — 3.6 
Feed grains and hay __. 163 167 162 + 0.6 — 2.4 
Potatoes and sweet potatoes 159 176 208 — 23.6 — 9.7 
i See: 179 28 0.0 
Tak one .._._._._.._._._..__... Hi 229 290 + 21.0 + 53.3 
RN iene 235 247 — 1.2 + 3.8 
Oil-bearing crops —.......... 229 225 215 + 6.5 + 1.8 
Livestock and products —.... 352 346 327 + 7.6 + 1.7 
Meat animals —._...___...... 450 442 384 + 17.2 + 1.8 
Dairy products _.._..__.... 220 218 237 — 7.2 + 0.9 
Poultry and eggs ——~-_. 178 179 240 — 25.8 — 0.6 
Wool 404 385 360 + 12.2 + 49 











The index of prices for all farm products for June 
is 5.9% above June of last year and 4.0% above the 
preceding month. The biggest contribution to the rise 
in prices over last year was the large advance in fruit 
prices. The index of all fruit prices had jumped from 
28 to 179. This same trend upward has been experienced 
every month of this year because of the short fruit crop 
and large demand. 

A very few prices showed decreases in June from 
May. Food grains, feed grains, potatoes, poultry and 
eggs were the only crops suffering a price drop. All 
other products climbed in price with truck crops up 
over 50%. 

The federal government reported that prices received 
by farmers during the month ended June 15 were prac- 
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tically unchanged from those of the previous month. 
As of June 15 the index of prices received was 247% 
of the 1910-14 base, the same as for May. This is in 
contrast to the Texas index which is 288% of the 1909-14. 
base. 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics reported that 
lower prices for food grains and dairy products in the 
national market were offset by higher prices for fruit, 
truck crops, cotton, poultry and eggs. However, the 
index of prices paid by farmers continued a rise begun 
four months ago. On June 15 it was at a height of 
255% of its 1910-14 base. The reasons for the rising 
cost of living can be attributed to increased food prices 
and climbing prices in the construction and petroleum 
fields. 

Total shipments of livestock for the first six months 
of 1950 were well ahead of a similar period in 1949. 
Over 4,000 more carloads of livestock have been shipped 
for an increase of 12.4%. All of the increase was due to 
interstate shipments as they rose 14.5% while intrastate 
shipments fell 18.2% during the first six months of 
1950 from the same period in 1949. Texas farmers can 
be expected to ship more and more livestock out of the 
State in the future as more farmers add livestock to their 
farms in search of a balanced farm economy. The Ameri- 
can public is consuming more meat per capita and, as 
the standard of living continues to rise, the per-capita 
consumption should rise accordingly. 

Total shipments of livestock for June 1950 were 
17.0% above June 1949 but showed a decrease of 3,700 
carloads from last month. Cattle shipments to out-of- 


SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK 
(in carloads) * 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, U.S. Department of Agriculture 








Percent change 





Jan.-June 
1950 


January-June June 1950 from 














June from Jan.-June 
Classification 1950 1950 1949 May 1950 1949 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 6,250 38,285 34,053 — 37.2 + 12.4 
Cattle __. = ; 3,937 26,058 23,604 — 38.6 + 10.4 
Calves _ ci Z 534 2,732 2,624 — 4.8 + 4.1 
Hogs __. 7 i 618 4,443 3,825 — 28.5 + 16.2 
| ee 1,161 5,052 4,000 — 45.2 + 26.3 
INTERSTATE PLUS 
FORT WORTH 5,912 36,541 31,922 — 38.3 + 14.5 
OES oot 3,662 24,674 21,901 — 40.0 + 12.7 
Calves __......... A 493 2,479 2,398 — 8.4 + 3.4 
WE a, : 615 4,425 3,806 — 28.2 + 16.3 
Sheep __..... 1,142 4,963 3,817 — 45.3 + 30.0 
INTRASTATE MINUS 
FORT WORTH? _... 338 1,744 2,131 — 8.9 — 18.2 
I or 275 1,384 1,703 — 10.4 — 18.7 
Calves _ = 41 253 226 + 78.8 + 11.9 
ee i aeereneee Bes 3 18 19 — 62.5 — 65.3 
OS See 19 89 183 — 42.4 — 51.4 








*Rail-car basis: cattle, 30 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and 
sheep, 250. 

tIntrastate truck shipments are not included. Fort Worth shipments 
are combined with interstate forwardings in order that the bulk of 
market disappearance for the month may be shown. 


RAIL SHIPMENTS OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 
(in carloads) 



























Source: Compiled from reports of Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 

Percent change 

January-June Jan.-June 1950 
June —_— from 

Item 1950 1950 1949 Jan.-June 1949 
TOTAL 3,222 38,088 38,446 — 0.9 
REESE eee ae ogettaeg 267 316 — 15.5 
MI oe ho = 2,857 2,469 + 15.7 
Cantaloupes heii 98 243 159 + 52.8 
AK a ee ore 42 5,580 4,897 + 13.9 
RM ns eee 122 974 1,350 — 27.9 
SE CE eee ee ee ee 53 222 — 76.1 
I a 3,100 3,291 — 5.8 
LS Ae a ssissttesn: I> aibsinsk 1,528 696 ices 
Mixed citrus Sie ee Ne Oe 354 447 — 20.8 
Mixed vegetables e 7,298 5,542 + 29.4 
NR a 455 5,260 4,586 + 14.7 
ah 1,307 843 + 55.0 
RN oe 125 567 1,114 — 49.1 
NE fo 8 867 1,655 — 47.6 
Tomatoes __ 1,870 6,716 8,429 — 20.3 
Watermelons 500 588 2,081 — 71.7 
Other 2 654 349 + 87.4 








““*Figures for oranges and grapefruit include both rail and truck 


shipments. 


state points are decreasing because the major portion of 
those have already been sent. 

The fall and winter supply of meat for the nation is 
expected to be of record peacetime proportions. Pig 
production this year will be the largest since the war 
years of 1942 and 1943. This increase in supply will 
bring about a natural decrease in prices. It is uncertain 
how large this drop will be and when it will occur. 

Rail shipments of fruits and vegetables experienced 
a drastic drop both from last month and last year. In 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 




















Source: Production and Marketing Administration, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture 
Percent change 
June 1950 June 1950 
Units Junel Mayl Junel_ from from 
Item (000’s) 1950 1950 1949 June 1949 May 1950 
Fresh vegetables —_.. Ibs. 2,026 2,452 996 : - —17.4 
Frozen vegetables -_. lbs. 3,944 4,113 1,869 id eae 
Dried and evapo- 
rated fruits _..__. lbs. 524 301 568 — 1.7 + 74.0 
Frozen fruits —...... Ibs. 5,529 3,665 3,404 + 62.4 + 50.9 
Nuts heanibaasiovia Tae 15,101 19,234 138,078 + 15.5 — 21.5 
Dairy products _.._.. lbs. 8,859 8,856 4,330 ; 0.0 
I Ibs. 153 147 363 — 57.9 + 4.1 
Pee oo 64 138 219 + 70.8 — 53.6 
oes... Ibe. 89 9 144 — 38.2 seis 
Creamery butter lbs. 1,239 970 520 + 27.7 
Evaporated and 
condensed milk. Ibs. 124 117 686 — 80.5 + 6.0 
een . Ibs. 7,343 7,622 2,811 — 3.7 
Eggs 
Shell cases 77 60 112 — 313 + 28.3 
wee. oT 14,977 14,818 10,070 + 48.7 + 1.2 
Diet... Lage TG 5,287 5,480 4,522 +169 — 3.5 
Poultry (frozen) — Ibs. 2,243 2,225 1,455 + 54.2 + 0.8 
Meat and meat 
products _.......... lbs. 24,702 24,163 21,072 +172 + 2.2 
Hides and pelts _... Ibs. 1,446 1,050 648 + 37.7 
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both cases the decrease was over 3,000 carloads. The 
major portion of the drop from May to June was due 
to the completion of the tomato crop. This year’s tomato 
harvest was one of the most profitable in years. The 
quality of the tomatoes was good and the price remained 
firm. 

The potato crop around the Hereford area is begin- 
ning to roll to market. The quality of the potato has 
proved to be unusually good thus far. During the month 
of June 125 carloads of potatoes were sent to market 
compared with 8 in May and 21 during June of last 
year. 

There were no interstate receipts of eggs during the 
month of June. In addition to supplying all local de- 
mand, the shell equivalent of 52 carloads of eggs were 
shipped out of the State. This is a real improvement 
over last year when 100 carloads of eggs were shippe” 
into the State in the first six months of the year. Thue 
far this year it has only been necessary to bring in 3® 
carloads to satisfy statewide demand. 


RAIL SHIPMENTS OF POULTRY AND EGGS FROM TEXAS 
STATIONS 


(in carloads) 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture 








Percent change 





1950 

January-June June 1950 from 
June —_ from Jan.-June 

Classification 1950 1950 1949 May 1950 1949 

1949 

Chickens _ a ay 7 5 0.0 + 40.0 
Turkeys ee 5 12 21 0.0 — 42.9 
Eggs—shell equivalent* 164 647 645 — 42.7 + 0.3 
_ ERE Serre, | 15 1 ee eae 
Frozen __ . 12 76 78 — 20.0 — 2.6 
Dried peu ; 16 60 61 — 50.0 — 16 








*Dried eggs and frozen eggs are converted to a shell-egg equivalent 
on the following basis: 1 rail-carload of dried eggs — 8 carloads of 
shell eggs and 1 carload of frozen eggs — 2 carloads of shell eggs. 

Total shipments of chickens were the same in June 
as in May, and the total for the first six months of the 
year stood 40% above last year’s year-to-date total. 
Turkey shipments are on the decline, with 12 carloads 
shipped since the first of the year compared with 21 
in the same period last year. 


INTERSTATE RECEIPTS OF EGGS BY RAIL AT TEXAS 
STATIONS 


(in carloads) 


Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U.S. Department of Agriculture 


Source: 








January-June Jan.-June 1950 
June = from 











Type 1950 1950 1949 Jan.-June 1949 
TOTAL RECEIPTS—SHELL 
EQUIVALENT®* _......_ 0 38 100 — 62.0 
Shell i = 7 0 0 5 —100.0 
Frozen - sear Seine ae 15 38.5 — 61.0 
Dried ie mene pekoene 0 : 2 — 50.0 








*Dried eggs and frozen eggs are converted to a shell-egg equivalent 
on the following basis: 1 rail-carload of dried eggs = 8 carloads of 
shell eggs and 1 carload of frozen eggs = 2 carloads of shell eggs. 


Cotton 


(The cotton balance sheet shows the basic demand and supply 
factors affecting cotton which is an outstanding element in the farm 
income of the State.) 

Drastic cotton acreage reduction and the breaking out 
of war in Korea have created a strong speculative market 
for cotton. The acreage in cultivation July 1 was only 
19,032 thousand, a reduction of 8.7 million acres from 
last year. 

Cotton has many war-time uses which take large 
quantities of fiber. The prospective shorter crop coupled 
with a very strong demand have accounted for an advance 
in prices from around 32 cents for October futures in 
June to above 37 cents at present. It must remembered, 
too, that July and August are the critical months in cotton 
production and that prices will be very responsive to 
weather and insect control conditions. 


Another fact well illustrated by present conditions is 
that cotton prices are determined, in so far as supply is 
a determining factor, by the total supply anticipated to be 
available during the life of futures contracts. Thus at 
the present time the prospects for the new crop constitute 
the major supply factor determining cotton prices. Last 
year the carryover was about two million bales less than 
the prospective carryover August 1, but the prospects at 
this time last year were for about four to five million 
bales more than the prospects now. Current prices are 
about 8 cents a pound above prices at this time last year. 


COTTON BALANCE SHEET FOR THE UNITED STATES AS OF JULY 1, 1950 


(in thousands of running bales except as noted) 














Imports Consump- Exports Balance 
Year to Final tion to to as of 
July 1* ginnings Total July 1 July 1 Total July 1 
I ie er a ee 176 12,298 23,070 8,792 1,042 9,834 18,236 
1941-42... 267 10,495 23,129 10,176 1,102 11,278 11,851 
1942-43. 176 12,438 23,204 10,260 1,254 11,514 11,690 
1943-44. 132 11,129 21,948 9,220 1,044 10,264 11,684 
1944-45 ace 183 11,839 22,749 8,895 1,615 10,510 12,239 
1945-46. pcb a 321 8,813 20,298 8,434 3,186 11,620 8,678 
| CEE aS 276 8,513 16,311 9,358 8,458 12,816 8,495 
Ee no. 236 11,552 14,809 8,719 1,819 10,533 3,771 
| GL me 1617 14,540 17,524 7,343 4,0157 11,358 6,166 
1949-50 5,283 251f 15,908 21,442 8,259 4,765¢ 13,024 8,418 











The cotton year begins August 1. 
*In 500 pound bales. 
tTo June 1 only. 
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FINANCE 


Business Finance 


(Since the condition of business is both reflected by and dependent 
upon financial conditions, various indicators of financial activity are 
essential for proper analysis of the business situation.) 

At the present time, bank credit seems to be flowing 
more freely through the Texas economy than it has at 
any time during the past year. Both total loans and 
total deposits have increased over last year and last 
month. June 1950 recorded a 13.5% increase in loans 
and investments and a 7.6% increase in demand de- 
posits over the same month in 1949. Bank loans showed 
an increase of 18.6% over June 1949, indicating that 
businessmen have been going to the banks for financial 
assistance more than they were last year and also that 
the bankers after appraising the situation have been 
more willing to accommodate them. Slight increases in 
these indicators were also recorded in June over May 
1950. On a statewide basis, business activity stood at 
higher levels than it did last month or last year, and 
the first six months of 1950 resulted in a larger volume 
of transactions than did the corresponding period last 
year. 

Locally, as in the statewide total, most of the report- 
ing cities reflected a larger volume of deposits than in 
June of 1949. Only two of the 20 reporting cities, 
Beaumont and Galveston, reported decreases in end-of- 
the-month deposits. The largest increases were reported 
from the western section of the State with Lubbock 
(33.3%) and San Angelo (28.8%) reporting the largest 
gains. When June is compared to May 1950, eight of 


BANK DEBITS* 
(in thousands) 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 








Percent change 


























Jan.-June 
Average month 1950 
January-June June 1950 from 
June from Jan.-June 

City 1950 1950 1949 May 1950 1949 
TOTAL __._...$4,899,681 $3,957,919 $3,561,930 +10.5 +11.1 
ies: a 51,723 43,279 34,199 +16.2 +26.6 
Amarily ............ = 131,487 102,018 85,756 +11.8 +19.0 
Austin ____ _. 144,373 133,664 182,267 +16.7 + 1.1 
Beaumont —........ 102,511 97,309 94,579 + 4.7 + 2.9 
Corpus Christi _ 100,421 92,809 73,186 + 6.5 +26.8 
Corsicana _._._. 10,688 9,986 9,839 + 8.4 + 1.5 
Dallas __. .. 1,861,675 1,153,470 1,009,526 +19.0 +14.3 
El Paso 143,706 145,833 125,261 + 0.2 +16.4 
Fort Worth __... 418,079 354,730 $01,047 +16.8 +17.8 
Galveston wy 70,744 68,083 70,117 + 5.8 — 2.9 
ee ee 1,194,268 1,098,097 1,074,533 + 6.9 + 2.2 
Laredo or 17,279 17,230 17,025 — 7.0 + 1.2 
Lubbock __.... 79,022 85,583 58,124 — 19 +47.2 
Port Arthur —_ 30,092 $1,512 $4,272 + 2.6 — 8&1 
San Angelo —_... 38,837 85,912 27,430 —16.8 +30.9 
San Antonio _.... 324,445 298,261 248,041 + 3.0 +20.2 
Texarkanat _._ 26,229 25,744 23,750 + 1.7 + 8.4 
ee 45,212 43,523 89,636 + 2.2 + 9.8 
ol 62,138 60,392 47,816 + 4.5 +26.3 
Wichita Falls __. 66,812 62,227 55,526 + 6.9 +12.1 








*Debits to deposit accounts except interbank accounts. 
tIncludes two banks in Arkansas, Eighth District. 


the 20 cities registered decreases in total deposits. The 
largest decrease of 5.1% was recorded in Lubbock. 

The half-year averages for 1949 and 1950 indicated 
an almost universal increase in deposits. Again, Beau- 
mont and Galveston were the only cities of the 20 re- 
porting that showed decreases from 1949 to 1950, and 
again the West Texas cities showed the greatest gains. 

The rate at which these larger deposits were being 
used increased over last year and last month. Sixteen 
cities reported a greater rate of deposit turnover than 
for either last June or last month. Over the first six 
months of 1950 depositors used their deposit dollars 
at a faster rate than they did over the first six months 
of 1949. In total, the rate increased by 3.9%. Four- 
teen of the 20 reporting cities recorded increases. 

The larger volume of deposits used at a faster rate 
drove the seasonally adjusted index of bank debits to 
its highest recorded level (553.0% of the 1935-39 aver- 
age). Only Port Arthur reported a smaller volume of 
payments effected by the use of checking accounts dur- 
ing June 1950 than in June 1949. On a statewide basis 
bank debits increased 25.9% over last year and 10.5% 
over last month. The average month of the first half 
of 1950 showed an 11.1% increase above the same 
period last year. Eighteen cities of 20 reporting regis- 
tered increases. 

In summary, there is a larger volume of bank credit 
outstanding now than there was either in June 1949 or 
in May 1950. The volume used for the first half of 
1950 increased over that used during the first half of 
1949. The larger volume was used at a faster rate, 
making the total flow of money greater than any in 
recent years. The increases were practically universal 
throughout the State, as only a few cities reported any 
substantial decreases. From the above facts, it seems 
that business activity in Texas has been increasing both 
from last year and from last month and that the volume 
for the first half of 1950 is greater than that for the first 
half of 1949, 

With an increasing level of business activity, new cor- 
porations were started in Texas at a faster rate during 
June 1950 than in June 1949. In total, 399 new charters 
were issued this June compared to 297 issued for the 


CORPORATION CHARTERS ISSUED BY CLASSIFICATIONS 


Source: Secretary of State 








January-June 

















June - 
Classification 1950* 1950 1949 
DOMESTIC CORPORATIONS 
Capitalization (thousands) - $6,332 $41,088 $40,514 
cea cencttltcnisincniceaiennnes ee 399 2,307 1,898 
Banking-finance _...__.__. — 13 88 49 
Construction —.. sree sedauacies 19 133 106 
Manufacturing _.. _ 27 139 140 
PN 8 17 463 412 
oe ae RES Rd os 23 84 65 
PT oc 75 410 273 
Transportation — at caste 2 18 22 
Nonprofit (no capital stock) —.._ 71 391 351 
All other 2 92 581 480 
FOREIGN CORPORATIONS 
Number —..__.. Pe a ee Re nee ; 67 317 226 








*Preliminary. 
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[CAPITALIZATION OF CORPORATIONS CHARTERED 
IN TEXAS 
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same period last year. From May there was a decrease 
of 52. Merchandising with 77 new charters and real 
estate with 75 led the list of new starts. New business 
ventures started during the period from January-June 
1950 numbered 2,307 as compared to 1,898 for the same 
period last year. According to capitalization, the “above 
$100 thousand” group showed a decrease in new starts 
while the smaller classifications recorded increases. 


CORPORATION CHARTERS ISSUED BY CAPITALIZATION 
Source: Secretary of State 








Percent change 


REVENUE RECEIPTS OF STATE COMPTROLLER 


Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts 








September 1-June 30 














June Percent 
Item 1950 1949-50 1948-49 change 
TOTAL . - $46,926,310 $465,262,027 $440,260,690 + 6.7 
Ad valorem taxes 98,590 30,184,865 19,635,025 + 53.5 
Crude oil production 
taxes See SEO 7,816,600 66,384,172 76,846,451 — 13.6 
Motor fuel taxes (net) 9,734,103 84,928,640 75,444,399 + 12.6 
Cigarette tax and 
licenses ...--  %,018,646 23,649,088 19,501,574 + 21.3 
Mineral leases, rentals 
and bonuses -_....... 939,178 4,760,061 10,336,002 — 53.9 
Interest on securities 
owned 2,578,353 8,427,976 7,180,240 + 17.4 
Unclassified receipts 
from county tax 
collectors esate 175,210 610,879— 242,024— 
Federal aid-highways 2,431,196 24,413,559 22,567,479 + 8.2 
Federal aid-public 
welfare ........ 6,121,252 61,890,904 68,637,325 + 5.5 
Federal aid-public 
education 290,880 15,881,563 14,869,680 + 6.8 
Unemployment com- 
pensation tax _..__.. 225,761 16,167,637 19,978,939 — 19.1 
All other receipts _... 13,501,541 129,234,941 505,600 + 11.9 








Jan.-June 
1950 


January-June June 1950 from 











June from Jan.-June 
Capitalization 1950* 1950 1949 May 1950 1949 

Over $100,000 __ aes 14 71 71 — 12.5 0.0 
$5,000 to $100,000 ___ . 195 1,114 976 — 7.1 + 14.1 
Less than $5,000 __.._ 117 700 478 — 22.0 + 46.4 
No capital stock — 71 391 359 — 14 + 8.9 
Capitalization not 

specified — __ parent 2 31 14 — 33.3 

*Preliminary. 


The number of business failures in Texas for the first 
half of 1950 reached 117 as compared with 100 for the 
like period of 1949, with average liabilities $39 thou- 
sand in the current period and $37 thousand in the first 
half of 1949. 


BUSINESS FAILURES 











Source: Dun and Bradstreet, Inc. 
June January-June 
1950 1950 1949 
Number ae . ails 22 117 100 
Spa ee | $4,586 $3,670 
Average liabilities per failure*_______. 8 3 $ 39 $ 37 








*In thousands. 


Sales of life insurance increased during June 1950 
over June 1949 but decreased from May 1950. The in- 
crease over last year was larger than the national aver- 
age while the decrease from last month was smaller. 
The volume of insurance sold between January and June 
of 1950 was 19.4% larger than the volume sold during 


the first half of 1949. 


Government Finance 


(Federal and State tax collections vary directly with the level of 
business prosperity and consequently serve as an index of economic 
conditions.) 

Total tax receipts of the State Comptroller increased 


9.7% over the 1948-49 fiscal year. All classifications 


except crude oil production, mineral leases, rentals and 
bonuses, and unemployment compensation increased. 
Of the major classifications, ad valorem taxes showed 
the largest increase (53.5%). 

Federal internal revenue collections recorded a de- 
crease both from last June and from the last fiscal year. 
Collections were 13.8% below June 1949 and 5.7% 
below fiscal 1948-49. The decrease in income taxes 
for both periods was the major contributing factor to 
the declines. Employment and withholding taxes showed 
substantial increases. 

Government financing activity will tend to become a 
more important factor as the present mobilization move- 
ment gains momentum. Higher taxes and a greater 
government deficit, virtually assured, will cause a greater 
volume of money to flow through governmental channels. 


FEDERAL INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS 


Souree: Office of the Collector, Internal Revenue Service, 
Treasury Department 








July 1-June 30 

















F Percent 
District 1949-50 1948-49 change 
TEXAS __.....__.._._.. $1,900,762,771 $1,379,118,965 — 6.7 
| ee ses 4 792,330,885 870,970,381 — 9.0 
Employment : 78,690,414 68,838,502 + 14.3 
Withholding —...._. 283,718,682 266,915,964 + 6.3 
NE a ie 146,022,790 172,394,118 — 15.3 
FIRST DISTRICT _.... 701,477,172 755,373,373 — 7.1 
eo 440,162,303 488,970,657 — 10.0 
Employment 34,695,058 30,319,184 + 14.4 
Withholding _.-_ 150,703,904 144,013,116 + 4.6 
Other abalieles 75,915,907 92,070,416 — 17.5 
SECOND DISTRICT. 599,285,599 623,745,592 — 3.9 
NR 352,168,582 381,999,724 — 17.8 
Employment — 43,995,356 38,519,318 + 14.2 
Withholding _. 133,014,778 122,902,848 + 8.2 
OD 70,106,883 80,323,702 — 12.7 
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LABOR 
Employment 


(Employment statistics include data on both the employed and 
unemployed portions of the labor force and on the number of place- 
ments made by the State Employment Service during the month. 
These data serve as measures of the demand for and the supply of 
workers.) 

June estimates prepared by the Texas Employment 
Commission showed a net increase over May levels of 400 
persons in manufacturing activities in the State, a gain 
of 0.1% during the month. Durable goods employment, 
sparked by increases in the manufacture of primary 
metals and stone, clay and glass of 4.5 and 4.8%, 
repectively, increased 1.7%. Decreases of 4.6 and 4.3% 
in the manufacture of food and leather products out- 
weighed minor increases in other nondurable groups to 
bring employment in nondurable manufacturing 1.0% 
below May. 


While there was no change in the agricultural em- 
ployment in Texas during May, the nonfarm employ- 
ment figure climbed 5.6% during that month, causing 
unemployment benefit claims to sag 5.4%. However, 
during June unemployment rose 13.2% with the Texas 
Employment Commission making 6.0% fewer placements 
than in May. In spite of this increase, which was par- 
tially due to the seasonal influx of high school and 
college graduates into the available labor force, total 
unemployment figures for the State remained 3.4% be- 
low those of last June. 

During the first six months of 1950 the average 
monthly unemployment in the State showed an increase 
of 7.6% over the first six months of last year. Of the 
17 labor market areas reporting, nine showed increases 
for the year-to-date comparison. These increases ranged 
from 50.8% in San Antonio and 39.2% in Corpus 
Christi to 1.3% in Texarkana. Decreases were reported 
in the remaining eight areas with Abilene registering the 
largest decline (36.9%) in the number of persons un- 
employed. 

A special report on the Austin labor market estimated 
a total of 44,610 workers employed in nonagricultural 
work as of July 1. This estimate tops that of May 1 by 
350 workers and is 1,275 over last year at this time. 
Much of this increase in the Austin district during June 
was due to the acceleration of construction in the area, 
though some increase was shown in retail trade, service 
establishments and some phases of manufacturing. Since 
construction permits are to be slowed as a matter of 


LABOR IN TEXAS 


Source: Texas Employment Commission 








Percent change 





Jan.-June 
Average month 1950 
January-June June 1950 from 








June we from Jan.-June 
Classification 1950 1950 1949 May 1950 1949 
Nonagricultural 
civilian labor 
_. See 1,424,690 1,410,321 1,883,999 + 0.9 + 1.9 
Unemployment __ 72,340 72,954 67,774 +13.2 + 17.6 
Placements __... 28,345 25,113 22,196 — 6.0 +13.1 











ESTIMATES OF MANUFACTURING 
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war expediency, there will probably be some sign of 
lessening activity in that line within the next year, but 
increased production for war purposes should more 
than overcome any employment decreases. 

The present plans before Congress for industrial mo- 
bilization will add 100 thousand workers to industry, 
it is estimated, and is only a beginning. Durable goods 
industry will lead, with particular emphasis on war 
goods such as planes and tanks, and employment in 


ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYMENT IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES 
IN TEXAS 


(in thousands) 


Source: Texas Employment Commission in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 








Percent change 


June 1950 June 1950 
June May June from from 
Industry 1950* 1950 1949 June 1949 May 1950 








TOTAL MANUFACTURING 337.4 337.0 328.7 + 2.6 + 0.1 











Durable goods —-......._.... 140.0 137.7 133.7 + 4.7 + 1.7 
Primary metals ——— 13.9 13.3 12.2 +13.9 + 4.5 
Machinery (except 

chozical) $$$... . 24.6 24.0 24.9 — 1.2 + 2.5 
Transportation equipment. 32.6 $2.1 29.6 +10.1 + 1.6 
Fabricated metal products. 13.2 13.2 13.7 — 3.6 0.0 
Lumber and wood products 32.1 82.1 31.0 + 3.5 0.0 
Furniture and fixtures ___. 8.3 8.4 7.6 + 9.2 — 12 
Stone, clay and glass _...... 13.2 12.6 12.4 + 6.5 + 4.8 
Other durable goods ......... 2.1 2.0 2.3 — 8.7 + 5.0 

Nondurable goods __..__._. 197.4 199.3 195.0 + 1.2 — 1.0 
Textile mill products _......_ 9.8 9.2 7.9 +17.7 + 1.1 
Apparel aris | 24.5 23.1 + 6.9 + 0.8 
I GEA 65.4 60.8 + 2.6 — 4.6 
Paper and allied products. 5.5 5.4 5.1 + 7.8 + 1.9 
Printing and publishing... 22.6 22.2 21.9 + 3.2 + 1.8 
Chemicals and allied 

nan 30.0 29.9 26.1 +14.9 + 0.3 
Petroleum and coal 

products 35.2 43.1 —18.1 + 0.3 
OS ae 2.8 Lo aa es 
Other nondurable goods __ i 5.2 5.1 + 5.9 + 3.8 

NONMANUFACTURING 

NE EK 100.0 102.3 + 0.7 + 3.0 
Crude petroleum and 

natural gas products 96.5 93.6 95.7 + 0.8 + 3.1 
Metal, coal and other 

CE Ieee i Sia alah Reames 6.5 6.4 6.6 — 1.5 + 1.6 

Transportation and public 

Ce 226.1 224.3 217.1 + 4.1 + 0.8 

| I CONT 504.38 491.2 + 3.2 + 0.5 
Wholesale trade — 186.2 184.9 185.3 + 0.7 + 1.0 
Deen ee 370.8 369.4 355.9 + 4.2 + 0.4 

Finance, service and 

miscellaneous _............. 801.8 296.8 298.2 + 1.0 + 1.5 

Crees Se 266.8 270.3 264.7 + 0.8 — 1.38 








*Preliminary. 
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the nation is expected to exceed the 1948 peak of 61.6 
million. Production and refining of oil, Texas’ prime 
resource available for war, should add to the Texas 
employment figures, although the strike at Port Arthur 
is still retarding activity in that area. Rubber produc- 
tion, already increased at Port Neches to 123% of 
planned capacity, will be stepped up rapidly at all rub- 
ber plants, with plans already under way for increasing 
the labor rolls past the call-back of employees formerly 
laid off. It is expected that, if defense spending is con- 
tinued and increased, the labor force may be augmented 
by women and over-age men who have retired to the 
sidelines. This would help solve the rapidly growing 
problem of employment for workers over 45, unemploy- 
ment among whom had increased more than 100% dur- 
ing the past year as compared to 60% for all workers in 
the nation. 

Work at the big Overhaul and Repair Department at 
the Naval Air Station at Corpus Christi is to be placed 
on a six-day basis for the first time since the close of 
World War II, and it is probable that additional civilian 
labor will be needed soon. All vacationers from the sta- 
tion have been ordered back to work immediately. The 
station is said to be the nation’s only repair point for 
the R5D transport planes which are used for freight 
and passenger movements and which are in heavy de- 
mand in the Korean area. There are prospects for a 
speed-up of production at Chance Vought Aircraft in 
Dallas, a principal supplier of planes to the Navy. This 
speed-up may even result in a round-the-clock opera- 


tion schedule soon. Some airfields closed since the 
recent war are expected to be reactivated in Texas and 
others increased in activity. 

The Ford Motor Company plant at Dallas has put 
an additional shift to work this month and has surpassed 
all previous records of output, with expectations of 
further increasing the number of employees and making 
a drastic increase in numbers of units produced. 

Demand for workers because of the threat of war will 
probably speed and intensify wage increase demands by 
the unions at both large and small plants from fear of 
a freezing of wages such as that during the last war. 
They would probably seriously oppose a labor draft 
and moving of workers from location. 


Hours and Earnings 


(Average hourly earnings are computed by dividing the total pay 
rolls by the total man-hours worked in reporting establishments.) 

June regained most of May’s loss in both average 
weekly hours worked and in average hourly earnings in 
the State’s manufacturing industries, showing a 0.5 hour 
increase over May in hours worked per week and a 1.3 
cent increase in average hourly earnings. That brought 
June to 0.1 hour worked per week and 6.6 cents earned 
per hour above June 1949. In durable goods manu- 
facture 0.1 hour less was worked per week than in May, 
but earnings were 1.4 cents per hour more. In non- 
durable goods manufacture employees worked 0.9 hour 
per week more in June than in May and made 1.3 cents 
more per hour. 


HOURS AND EARNINGS IN TEXAS* 


Source: 


Texas Employment Commission in cooperation with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


U.S. Department of Labor 








Average weekly earnings 





Average hourly earnings 















































(in dollars) Average weekly hours (in cents) 
Junet May June Junet May June Junet May June 
Industry 1950 1950 1949 1950 1950 1949 1950 1950 1949 
MANUFACTURING, TOTAL... 56.08 54.88 53.17 42.2 41.7 42.1 132.9 131.6 126.3 
Durable goods, total __.___ aden 55.98 55.50 51.11 43.6 43.7 42.1 128.4 127.0 121.4 
Nondurable goods, total __._ 56.22 54.47 54.64 41.1 40.2 42.0 136.8 135.5 130.1 
Primary metals aeneaee 60.05 61.21 59.57 40.6 41.3 39.4 147.9 148.2 151.2 
Machinery (except electrical) 66.54 63.80 60.47 46.6 44.9 43.6 142.8 142.1 138.7 
Transportation equipment._.________. 64.71 65.14 57.62 42.6 43.4 39.6 151.9 150.1 145.5 
Fabricated metal products__._______-_____ 52.97 51.98 54.56 40.9 40.2 42.0 129.5 129.3 129.9 
Lumber and wood products —.________ 43.70 44.64 39.17 44.1 45.6 43.0 99.1 97.9 91.1 
Furniture and fixtures_.._._>_>_>=»>>>>ESESSS 47.39 48.50 41.19 43.0 43.5 43.5 110.2 111.5 94.7 
Stone, clay and glass 53.70 49.97 45.88 45.7 43.3 44.5 117.5 115.4 103.1 
Textile mill products__—_ _________ 43.61 43.89 38.72 41.1 41.1 40.5 106.1 106.8 95.6 
Apparel $2.53 30.68 33.26 38.0 35.8 42.7 85.6 85.7 77.9 
Food 50.49 47.10 46.19 42.5 40.5 44.8 118.8 116.3 103.1 
Paper and allied products__._.__ 59.36 60.05 56.50 44.1 43.8 42.9 134.6 137.1 131.7 
Printing and publishing_._ 78.38 77.63 71.70 40.8 40.6 39.9 192.1 191.2 179.7 
Chemicals and allied products__._______ 65.84 64.94 62.76 43.4 43.7 41.7 151.7 148.6 150.5 
Petroleum and coal] products... liataibaiaees 73.22 72.50 73.05 38.8 38.5 39.0 188.7 188.3 187.3 
NONMANUFACTURING 
Crude petroleum production. _______ 74.35 73.51 74.17 39.8 89.8 39.9 186.8 184.7 185.9 
Public utilities 66.75 63.18 58.72 41.9 41.4 40.0 159.3 152.6 146.8 
Nonmetallic mining 51.99 52.33 52.35 40.3 40.5 40.9 129.0 129.2 128.0 
Retail trade 42.61 42.38 40.63 44.9 44.7 44.7 94.9 94.8 90.9 
Wholesale trade 58.03 59.05 51.45 43.5 43.1 42.8 133.4 137.0 120.2 











*Figures do not cover proprietors, firm members or other principal executives. All series were revised January 1950 and are not strictly com- 


parable with previously published data. 
tPreliminary—subject to revision upon receipt of additional reports. 
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In nonmanufacturing categories only the public utilities 
group worked fewer hours per week in June than in May; 
all others gained, the largest being half an hour a week 
in nonmetallic mining. Workers in public utilities made 
0.2 cents less per hour and in wholesale trade 3.6 
cents less; all other groups increased hourly earnings, 
the largest gain being 5.8 cents per hour in nonmetallic 
mining. All groups earned more per hour than in June 
1949, the largest increase being 13.2 cents per hour in the 
wholesale trade field. 


Industrial Relations 


(A knowledge of current developments in industrial relations is 
necessary to an understanding of the State’s labor picture. 

The Korean situation arouses with a greater urgency 
the question of what a company can do to get rid of 
subversives or, preferably, keep them off its pay roll in 
the first place. A company can refuse to hire a Commu- 
nist, can fire a known Communist employee—if the union 
contract includes Communism as grounds for discharge 
—or can require employees to sign a non-Communist 
affidavit—if the union agrees to such a requirement. In 
cases involving a government contract, the government 
screens all employees as a matter of routine. 

In refusing to hire a Communist an employer is within 
both federal and State fair-employment-practice laws. 
Although the federal law prohibits discrimination because 
of union activity or membership and the State laws pro- 
tect workers against discrimination involving race, creed, 
color and national origin, neither states restrictions based 
on political beliefs and activities. 

It is usually difficult to determine whether or not a 
worker is a Communist unless he has openly admitted 
the affiliation. Some may support Communism without 
actually being a member, and the firing of such a person 
may incur the risk of a legal suit for breach-of-contract 
or for slander. Organizations which the employees join 
can be checked through the Attorney General’s list of 
about 100 organizations considered to be Communistic 
or Communist-inspired. 

In the West Texas Utilities case the United States Court 
of Appeals ruled that an employer cannot refuse to bar- 
gain with a union whose officers have not signed Taft- 
Hartley non-Communist affidavits. This decision reversed 
the policy of the National Labor Relations Board in 
interpreting the law as it now stands. 
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Friends of Dr. Raymond K. Cassell will be sorry 
to learn of his death in Bloomington, Indiana, on 
July 17. Dr. Cassell was formerly on the Bureau 
staff and had taught Economic Geography in the 
College of Business Administration. During the 
past year he was on the staff of the Geography 
Department at the University of Indiana. Dr. 
Cassell was a classmate at the University of Michi- 
gan of Dr. Robert W. French, former Director of 
the Bureau of Business Research, The University of 
Texas, and now Dean of the College of Commerce 
and Business Administration at Tulane University 
in New Orleans. Dr. Cassell is survived by his wife, 
the former Estafana de la Torre, and by his son, 
Kenneth Kelley Cassell. 
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BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 


Average month 
Year-to-date 














May April a 
1950 1950 1950 1949 





GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
tIndex of Texas Business Activity 34. 233.4 222.2 225.9 208.8 
Index of bank debits in Texas cities. 553. 514.3 486.6 498.7 448.1 
Income payments to individuals in the U.S. (billions—seasonally 

adjusted at annual rate) _  @ 2133t 8 2138t 3 216.7 211.0 
Index of wholesale prices in the U.S. (1926=100, unadjusted) : 155.9 152.9 153.8 157.4 
Index of consumers’ prices in Houston (unadjusted)... = ss ; 172.4 171.9 172.5 170.9 
Index of consumers’ prices in the U.S. (unadjusted). == a 70.2 168.6 167.3 167.8 169.7 
Index of postal receipts in Texas cities. 303. 303.5 277.4 294.6 278.9 

tIndex of miscellaneous freight carloadings in the Southwestern Dis 

trict (17.6) 36. 134.7 134.0 135.8 132.3 
Business corporation charters issued (number) 32 379 319 314 265 
Business failures (number) 18 17 20 17 

TRADE 
tIndex of total retail sales (adjusted for price changes) (47.7)... 224. 220.0 217.8 2173 205.3 
Index of total retail sales Ss 416. 408.6 401.0 400.7 388.7 
Durable goods stores 578. 550.8 516.2 528.3 446.5 
Nondurable goods stores. = 339. 340.9 345.4 339.6 357.9 
Index of department store sales in the U.S. 3 : 290 292 285 288 
Ratio of credit sales to net sales in department and apparel stores____ . 66.3 64.6 65.2 62.4 
Ratio of collections to outstandings in department and apparel stores : 47.8 46.1 48.3 51.1 
Index of gasoline sales. ce i Nia 236.7 223.8 228.2 
PRODUCTION 
tIndex of industrial electric power consumption (14.8) 341. 332.7 324.5 330.2 
tIndex of crude runs to stills (4.5) 50. 151.7 147.1 155.4 
Index of wheat grindings ee: 117.5 100.5 108.3 
Index of cottonseed crushed’ see 467.4 313.0 252.4 97.3 
Index of Southern pine production ae 134 127 124 114 
Index of dairy product manufacturing 79.2 79.1 84.4 81.9 76.3 
tIndex of urban building permits, (adjusted for price wand (88) .... 469.2 583.8 386.3 445.5 272.9 
Index of urban building permits ____ ik 890.5 1,098.1 726.7 839.0 505.2 
Value of construction contracts awarded (thousands) $100,620 $ 88,636 $61,920 $ 75,875 §$ 83,425 
tIndex of crude petroleum production (8.6) : 182.3 171.7 163.4 163.7 166.8 
Index of natural gas production a ee 414.8 401.9 368.0 
tIndex of total electric power consumption (J) eS eee 410.3 390.3 379.0 384.4 347.6 
Index of industrial production in the U.S 197t 193 190* 189 181 
Index of cement production sete ok Pe St 268.4 260.7 269.6 233.6 
AGRICULTURE 
Index of farm cash income bok 217.7 276.0 212.9 228.3 242.1 
Index of prices received by farmers (unadjusted) ____ 288 277 274 274 288 
Index of prices paid by farmers in U.S. (parity ‘index, unadjusted) 

(1910-14—100) 255 254 251 250 
Parity ratio for Texas 114 109 109 115 
Shipments of poultry and eggs (carloads) 47 54 29 28 
Index of prices received by farmers—livestock (unadjusted) ..___ 352 346 : 339 349 
Index of prices received by farmers—all crops (unadjusted) ._ 240 226 226 242 

FINANCE 
Loans, reporting member banks in Dallas district (millions) ee 
Loans and investments, reporting member banks in Dallas district 
(millions) 


$ $ $ 
$ $ $ 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks in Dallas district 
(millions) $ 2,051 2,030 $ 1,995 P $ 1,918 
; $ $ $ 
$ $ $ 
$ $ $ 













































































1,201 1,191 1,067 


2,923 2,506 2,488 2,246 








Bank debits in 20 cities (millions) .. Ug aa 4,400 3,981 3,774 3,562 
Revenue receipts of State Comptroller (a ND 46,926 54,427 44,499 
Federal internal revenue collections (thousands) ___-_»__ 127,012 9,565 147,023 
LABOR 

Total manufacturing employment (thousands) 337.4t 337.0° 330.7 33. 329.8 

Durable goods employment (thousands) - 140.0¢ 137.7° 136.2 : 135.7 

Nondurable goods employment (thousands) 197.4¢ 199.3* 194.5 k 194.0 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force in 17 labor market areas (thousands) 1,425 1,411 1,410 ; 1,384 


Unemployment in 17 labor market areas 72,340 63,885 69,430 ok 67,774 
Placements in 17 labor market areas we 28,345 30,155 28,650 25,113 22,196 


All figures are for Texas unless otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average months for 1985-39 except where indicated and 


are adjusted for seasonal variation (except annual indexes). 
tThe index of business activity is a weighted average of the indexes indicated hy a dagger(t). The weight given each index in computing 


the composite is given in parenthesis. 


tPreliminary. 
*Revised. Retail sales indexes and the index of general business activity have been tentatively revised on the basis of preliminary 1948 Census 


of Business reports. 
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